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(‘* WHAT ARE YOU DOING?”’ INQUIRED SIR RALPH, STEPPING INSIDE, FOLLOWED BY HIS NEPHEW.] 


THE 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Arter these events life yest on ae — 
time very quietly, both at King’s Dene an 
pan Hall, y Stee that at the former 
house preparations were being made for its 
young mistress’s- approaching wedding, and a 
sort of bustle.and excitement pervaded the 
servants’ hall that was much appreciated by 
its inmates. 

Lionel spent a good deal of his time poring 
over the musty old deeds he found in the 
muniment chest, but as yet he had discovered 
nothing to reward his search. His visits at 
Lynwood Hall were even more frequent than 
before, for he had a specific object in going. 
Between him and Otho a sort of armed 
neutrality was observed. They rarely spoke, 
never shook hands with each other, but there 
‘was no open rupture, and appéarances were 

ept up, to a certain extent, on both sides, 





Adrienne’s manner had also changed to- 
wards Captain Lynwood; formerly her rela- 
tions with him had been most friendly, but 
now a certain chill reserve was visible in her 
voice when she addressed him, and she made 
a point of avoiding his society as much as 

ssible without exciting the notice of Sir 

Iph. 

Otho, whose policy it was to keep friendly 
sae her, sought her one day when she was 
alone. 


‘I have intruded upon you for a special 
object, Lady Lynwood,” he said, his voice 
gravely sorrowful. ‘Ihave in some manner 
offended you, and I wish to know if it is pos- 
sible to make reparation for a fault which, I 
pledge you my word, was unintentional.” 

Adrienne was silent, and went on with the 
needlework she had laid down at his entrance. 

* Believe me,” he added, after waiting a 
few minutes for her to speak, ‘‘I have no 
other than friendly sentiments towards you, 
and it is my earnest wish that our former 
intimate relations—for you treated me very 





differently at first—may be renewed. Lam 


sure Sir Ralph, too, would be very vexed at 
the idea of a breach between us.” 

He knew pretty well the character of the 
girl with whom he had to deal. Adrienne 
was one of those gentlewomen, so pure ir 
themselves, that the idea of evil in another is 
almost incredible. 

She shrank in her inmost nature from 
believing Otho had sent her across the bridge 
wittingly, and yet it was difficult to think 
otherwise under the circumstances. 

“Tell me,” he urged, “is it not true that 

ou have ceased to regard me in the friendly 
ight you did at first?” 

“It is quite true,” she answered, candidly. 

‘* And for what reason ?’’ 

She laid down her work, and looked up at 
him, with her clear blue eyes, 

“Can you not guess the reason?” 

“IT cannot—upon my soul, I cannot!’ he 
replied, very earnestly, and his gaze met hers 
unflinchingly. 

‘* My change of feeling dates from the day 
Fritz fell in the water while crossing the 
bridge to the Dene Woods,” she said, slowly. 

“ But, good heavens, Adrienne!” he ex- 
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with a gtart herror tHat was 


clai 
cddieally u_gannoty pogsibly. 


aqua. “ec 
imagine I had anything to do with the acci- 





dent?” t 
‘** You told me the way to go.” 
‘Yes; but I was speaking of the second 

bridge. 1 had_entirely 


that..you.. 
were a stranger to oy neighbourhood, and 


‘knew nothing about it. If,” he continued, 
drawing himself up proudly, and speaking 
with a certain sorrowful dignity thatwas very 
impressive, “if you imagine that I could be 
guilty of such a vile, such a doubly-black 
crime, there is, indeed, no chance of our ever 
being friends.’ 

Adrienne looked at him earnestly, aptruggle 
coing on within her. His words soum + true 
enough, and his mgammer was perfectly frank 
andopen. Was tpe> ible idea that had 
occurred to her, gaiter only a chimera.of 
imagination ? : 

“If I have wronged. youg, most 
entreat your forgiveness)” ye began, eas 
interrupted her vehemently. 

“There can be no questiome® ‘if.’ 
you must entirely, freely, 
me, or I shall instantly eine 
would be impossible for me, toms 
place where I am regardedyas, a. 
assassin. I will do my best tocen™ 
he added, and taking mp.a Bible 
side table, he kissed at. reverently. 
I sweanmost colespadye? aradnnanent. ¥ 


Te ‘Adrienne ope a was - 
_ jnsing. ‘That . = ee pe 
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me toghe oint at on add e dd@he 
th it’? a od ? hay ? 


“T have no wish to beat about the bush, 
either, .on, the.,other - dendg 4214, to 


ffend you by’ what you may Plait- 
speaking, or jaeddligg,in affairs that Mjon't 
| .concern.me.”’ . . " 

‘But they do concern you, in, sure ; 
and, as’for plain- » why; more 
candid you are.the are..to dis- 
please me. Moreover, I mite Tow no man to 
hint at any fault in Lady Lynwood,” em- 
phatically. 

“ Indeed, I be very sorry to do so, 
for I like respect. her too much,” ex- 


claimed-his. nephew, eagerly. “It was more 

for her protection than anything else that I 

| thought a call your attentiou to the 
Bequaert visits. 


ree He is at ioe 
eT cntendict this 
“ Wall, I invited him to come as ottnuaa 


‘He oes not.come to see you, \izemmmed 
a i nn of fac he Gs a 
a t he dislikes am 

© iking for ‘Advaaee sicdxo 
" that it has becomes } 
» neighbourhood, and¢ 
hould be any gossi 
of Lady Lyme. Te 
.a. word agains# 
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age my honour 
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‘*‘ Circumstances have occurred which would id : 


heave interfered with our plan of action so 
much that I have had; to«slten:it ;.newenthe: 
less, I think the phial will come in equally 
wpeful asif our, priginal idea, ad -been per- 
severed in. .By-the-way,,darfyou., know, any 
ane WHO gives ,gqod. yadne 
stones? 


meshis ungle, who.had.just,.come, from, an 
seeaihial with the churchwayden on certain 
rial oh G54 Spd they .avalked back to 


Ua ge ng ge be. Nae y, all _by.pher- 
self, 3 PENA Ralph,” who was most 
evictions entod his young, wife’s comfort. 

“Tb da, not in -the least . orobable she is by 
herself,” retorted Otho.‘ {gerton is sure |; to 
ha wxith her, and, if, go,. you,may .depend she: 
won't be lonely.” 

The Baronet faehed,arapid,glance at: him. 
The words were.exen less, signiigant; tham the 
tone in whieh ébey, were, attexed. 

“eek .ohere, Otho,” che said, after a. 
an gnends.consideration, ‘this is,not the, 
time you have thrown out 
Aienel Eigexton’s , partiality 
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in other peopl you have anything to say 
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dupaler, thinner, 
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“Yes, but Wer" ane ‘purity-wilt be sprint 
her, inthis. cage. »-Shenis: ‘young andent, end 
enthusiastic. She meets a man Me has 





_Similar tastes—who atuotes. eee reads 
FORMANCE, and, abeye all, Looks fk ei hero 


of one of Scott's ‘novels ; syhat ‘mare 


mparisons 4 
etween -him and. rage is no 


denying the fact of me = add oldengugh to be 
turns as patprally to 
youth as a sutiflower to the sun. oman— |. 
the very best woman—is but weak; and so if 
tion: ‘from. her it |. 
should be done, ‘instead her imtovit. | 
Believe me, my dear uncle, I take-®- very | 
Bingere interest in, your wife, awd) it is as J ex 

apeeting | 


now.” 
The Baronet-did mot answer; bat~went. rs 

walking, his-eyes fixed onthe dusty road. 
“ Mhave-noticed of late-that: she hasageown | i 

Jess : high-spinited than. shop Sf 
' awed, his heat jen 












act, pedple were really 
how often Lionel was at the 

hho’s statement was not en- 
Br" aah foundation, and now that he 


| mentioned it Sir Ralph semembered that Lo 

himself had observed a certain listlessness in 
which uséd not-to-be there, 
but. which he attributed to the warm weather 
= had lately had. 
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| miss him dreadfully. 
ma, blankly, “is he going 
she-will, after a bit.’’ 
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sad looked out, but, after a few minutes, 
turned round seninanand, on ee up to his: 


** Adrienne,”’ he said, “are you aaa v 
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She kissed« him, and -raised :her. blue, tear- 


misted eyes. 
4 ¥ou.atre too gootito me,’ hehecamurmared. 
“ How can I ever repay you?’’ 

“ By guse: ame ee geal he 
answer : as 7 quittédeheimdom bg ee | ‘F 
Left alone, the youngisi=l repos: s 
words, and then shodks »nead slaswly > while 

a deep sobtbrokedzom: her her breast. 

His question -hadidistathed her, aud .cqused 
her to logksback om hersensadions: ef) the last 
few weeks: under: accidf aspect, :iNosshe 
was certain] not happyyandby idegnees athe 
phy ise daecn ot: hadegome to 


all:Si as goodness bisiten- 
uid moti.give’ hint 
sGratituda, 


wturn. fleepand 
sincere, she felt for him, but not that siipreme 
love whichis! theixown of ®mmanapdiwoman’s 
life! 


And. this.svase¢he.oly.retuamche ;oared, to 
accept. 


econ 


CHARTER XXY11. 
I pened just: at: thie time -that Liqnel’s 
vise tevin ae er es A 
as theychad. heen, amd: soc BiriRalph 
aha ‘iw thatching. .wbich: @tho had ox 
men 


‘fhe truth wasothe, young aaan bad heard 
‘his dxiend- 


ship. with: Lady; Cay ate oy Par gro 
caett i in the pad a oc Rong ibe 
resolved, not tonbate-hia wegehful care, of her 
safety, yet. he:deamed Muwige «forher, sake, to 
Jimit piswisits. + apace afi re owas, 
he knew how achreathi to 


the purity of fair snthat most 

‘ngileand dla too tei, save toured, 

-is. gonsifor eyer ! - 

a mae wocmnge Be 100, itowas noticed,Sir 

orotate aged 
Was. no | lag the a 

a? was. consid Bhi thisiner than. foxmerly, 


da pepe oa 
‘“No doctor bas pak foo in orn shawse 
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pa = am © ithe task nt 
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money’? ” she they ae innocent tly, as 
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“ le 
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Fes. tide 


aot 
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on 
y 
hhearty.and ‘| sless,.s0 his 


‘| amest 0, 
headed,” he Sarees 


Ta oe pan 
reel “pulsively. 


in your jewel-cage, and take jcare the key 
never goes out,of your. possession.” 

‘*L will carry $hem,io yeux sreseing- room 
for you,”-said Captain. 7 ‘hthey and 
3 rae ease aye almost. ipo | heavy, dor, you, to 


Adrienne thanked him, and ageapked.the 
offer. ,.fihe.did jyot Jogk:so ,elated ag.such a 


magnifiqan tphonld has ade , 
on. the see ee bat 


tac Waist “ 

ness in oo £) pot, pader- 
ot ding that.eagh , fresh 
band’s ra oe but) ia, 

debt. which, ny ¢ heysali.unagle 


Her anxiety on his behalf grew wery, great 
ae ahe noticed, Gee % dadhy, tal 
jeaiplacean he ogpepyance, and ehe ipyplored 

im to see a doctor. 

He was rather angered, py.¢he request. 

ss 4? -_— ro VOU, are as 
foolish as Otho, pbasher ing: me 
in the ane ARN. ” § tell, you Lam, per- 

<a is i4yeur, appetite, has, failed 

My. <appebite wag always Kasjable ; it, wall 
‘hdd youget Nped so, much, pogner than 


come back when the weather grows Chater 
e. | Don’t 


ot paes ing little. 
poe j 
arty pal, ‘id, Adziepne, -‘‘ yeoruit | 


youn surance by, g.port wine,or same 
ar oye dt—my lemonade it a 

mare goad than ei i ae ab 
and went t@,%; ten a a! 
glass,jug 


tistelunsneiaon 
: Bhis, sonwariaisondtael plage in hia stay. 
1E'ysther, part eatly use-, 


patos aoe ann 


ee 


yaaa Ae tchimn,to.g0; to, theim 


ing soa: a ees 8 awaiting her. , 
told Hinchey of {GAR LOW le FF, 
he was not at a bash 


talny seme S, my le,. wally thot 
men, | .abvainesly. pig. 
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him sing, eadth 
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Ratan is yhat. sol et 
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50 
that,no one can possibly interfere with it. 1 
hoepe I shall. contrive to mix the drops, Wek 
the lemonade withont anyone.seeiug me.’ 

“You had better fetch the, lemonado,.yp 
yourself, and, then you can be sure of, dping 
it.” 

Adrienne, thopght the. idea a.good.,one, aml 
adopted. at, the servants rather wondering .at 
this new fancy on her,part. 

Kor several days she, managed to pyix ybhe 
mesicine » eyery morning, and 
watched % see what effect it had on, 
husband; but Sir Ralph certainly did 
shows, signs .of getting — better ; indeed, . = 
gr ¥.grew, weaker and feebler looking 

not, think it doeshim any good ? Pho 
Sieeet despondingly, to Otho. 
‘ You, must give .it.time,” he. answ a 
u,,cannet,expect .to.see any imm 
feet, Indeed, a9 Strange said i it mung 
some time before any, was visible.” 

“Did he;? Then I suppose ,1.,had, bette 

severe e. I :did not, pat anything dn yihe 
Femopade this.morning. 

we at gnee. Sur Ralph is net in» pis 
study at the ‘present moment, SQ. HEV 1s HORS 
best, PPRASEINT 

_Adxienne went ypstairs to.fetch the babtle 
fom her; merlicine chest. and. no her return, 
finding the study still rpecgupied, . poy 
carefully dropping oe essence into the lemon- 
ade. 

While she.was, in. the gc¢t,of doing it a 
shadow darkened the French window, and, 
dpekins 4 ghadeheld: her, husband standing 
mitgide, and ppeaTsing her action: with.ihe 
| eaeenosh astonis 

,bagtily .slipped ,the bottle, into, her 
- colouring, as furiously as if. she. had 
ipso Spyght dn ,the ,commisgion .of some 


i oar crime. 


Whet are you pdeing?”’ »inquired. ASir 
>» SEODDIE inside, followed .,by skis 


ets ¥ pottipg some—someflaxouriar 
mn your lem ere area 3 
anaabt: figst ee that. presented itsel! 
roi ss ine anoment .alteryarsle 

father bod ay boldly dain himaheatoyin. 

ee fiavousinag !? ooh echoed..her-.hughand. <1 
don’t, want..anything-in,it but. Jemaqus, and 
water!” 

“Lady Lynwood tasted it a fow aninytes 
ago when I was in ,the. room,’ ekserwed 
Otho, coming to Advicnne’s .xesqpo, - ‘+ pnd 
Saidit, was flavourless, and that, ghe, wouki 
bea sp littie citrie. acid in it. ,Iodagasay you 

it ignproved. by. the addition.” 

% Lmproved or not Idon’t, wish tho. experi- 
ment repeated !” said Sir Ralph, shorjays 8 and 

i the.frightened, pallor that had. 5 

d her,sudden, aaa of celour. 
jAdrienne ,was iglad to. pscape into the 
Sateen, whither te presently. followed her. 

+*T admast., wish never commenced 
this, uginess !7’, sho, exclaimed. “TL hate all 
Tagener-pf, deception ,0,, iutensely ,the& thaxe 
ae on be something, wrong jin it, eygn 
Mika bject in; view is,e,good one.”’ 

eee shen »dor thexe 
athe.and jpstifies the, means, 
seein one, ei.them. 2 Dojyeu 


faite be, xight, to, adlew., ®ir-Ralph’s 
silly prejudices against doctors to,eadamger 
Se ba A nat his dife,iteelf.?”’ 


“ee ai 
ures simply. . Sir--Ralph 
ones okie nd. af he allowed, himself pto 
‘go on cated Snot gear he assuredly, world dif 
| nothing were done, for him— yeu) would feel 
that foam ned ganally failed in, your -duty hy 
, DoH hes no attempt, to,combat his ebstinacy.”’ 
t.any rate,,1. am.glad,yqu agree with 
= I havedone—itt takes some.of the respon- 
abhi ne’. off. my hands.” 
entirely agree with it. .If it is any 
tien, you.aaye. the knowledge, of gy 
ba conanrarapain your action.” 
drionne, determined to go 


§r 
on with what she. had commenced; byt che 
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had to be very careful how she got her 
husband to take the medicine, for he no 
longer drank the lemonade. Whether it was 
fancy or not he could not tell; but it seemed 
to him there was a curious’y bitter flavouring 
in it the day on which he had found her 
medicating it (as was probably the case—for 
in her hurry she dropped too much in); so 
instead of drinking it he put it away in a cup- 
board—with no other motive, however, than 
that of not vexing her by letting her see it 
almost untasted when she came in in the 
evening, as she usually did. 

Still, it was not difficult to find means of 
introducing it in what he drank; and so 
every day he took the prescribed number of 
drops, but they failed signally of their in- 
tended effect. 

For instead of improving he gradually got 
worse, and at last even he himself had to con- 
fess that there was something more serious 
the matter with him than merely the effects 
of the hot weather. . 

He had to forego his long walks, and cease 
the active part he had taken as a magis- 
trate ; for a very little exertion was sufficient 
to knock him up now, and the most he could 
do was to let himself be driven about in his 
wife’s pony carriage; and yet he was as 
obstinate as ever, and still declined to have 
medical aid called in. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


In spite of all the efforts that were made to 
discover the nocturnal intruder who had so 
frightened Nathalie Egerton, nothing was 
found out; the reward offered by Farquhar 
remained unclaimed, and the affair was looked 
upon as one of those mysteries that must be 
left to time to elucidate. 

And so the days went on, each bringing 
nearer that one when the girl’s sacrifice would 
be complete, and she would swear at the altar 
to love, honour, and obey the man whom she 
neither loved nor honoured. 

Sometimes’ the thought of it seemed to 
sweep over her like a terrible wave, against 
which it was useless to struggle, and a hot, 
rebellious anger rose in her heart. 

Why was such a hard lot decreed her? Why 
could she not enjoy such happiness as was 
given to other women? Why could she not 
marry the man she loved ? 

But it was too late to ask questions 
now, and this dark-eyed heroine of ours was 
not given te the indulgence of useless grief 
and impotent ravings against a fate which, 
after all, her own hands had helped to 
mould. 

Farquhar wanted to have a grand wedding, 
but to this she strongly objected, and as 
Lionel upheld her in her objection the banker 
finally gave way, and said it should be as she 
wished ; so it was arranged the ceremony 
should be entirely private, the only invited 
guests being Farquhar’s sister, and Sir Ralph 
and Lady Lynwood. 

Nathalie herself had wished the two latter 
to be present, as the Baronet was one of her 
oldest friends, and she had already conceived 
a deep attachment to his fair and gentle wife, 
whose young beauty had made a great impres- 
sion on her. 

Farquhar’s presents were both numerous 
and costly, and, in accordance with his 
desires, his fiancée provided herself with a 
rich trousseau, Mr. Egerton finding the money 
in some peculiar way that he did not care to 
have inquired into too closely. 

Lionel held himself quietly aloof from all 
these preparations; he did not, in his heart, 
approve of his sister’s marriage, and he was 
not the kind of man to play the hypocrite for 
the sake of a rich brother-in-law. 

This reticence was rather a relief to Natha- 
lie than otherwise, for it was harder to keep 
up a pretence of happiness before him than 
before anyone else, and, as a consequence, she 
was glad not too have too much of his so- 
ciety. 





“Your jewels are fit for a princess, miss,”’ 
observed her maid Warren, one afternoon 
when they had just unpacked angther cadeau 
from Farquhar—a magnificent parure of opals 
and diamonds. ‘I’m sure one of the queen’s 
daughters could not have anything more 
splendid than these! ” 

“They are very beautiful!” returned the 
girl, a little wearily, as she glanced at them. 

‘‘Mr. Farquhar seems fond of opals,” went 
on Warren, who was rather a superior ser- 
vant, and whom Nathalie allowed to talk to her 
with more freedom than she had permitted 
any previous maid. ‘“‘And yet they are sup- 

to be very unlucky!” 

“ Are they ?”’ 

‘“‘Except for people born in November. 
Perhaps your birthday is in November, 
miss?” 

“‘No—in February.” 

“Then I suppose Mr. Farquhar does not 
believe in good and bad luck?’”’ 

“‘ Probably not,’? answered Nathalie. ‘I 
don’t think te is given to be superstitious.” 

‘‘And yet there is such a thing as fate. 
What is to be will be,’ muttered Warren, in 
so gloomy a tone that her mistress looked up 
surprise. 

“What do you mean by such’ an oracular 
sentence ?”’ she demanded, rather startled. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, miss. I was talking to 
myself more than you. It’s a habit I have 
got into lately.”’ 

“It is a very bad one,” said Nathalie, a 
little oe ‘“‘and the sooner you break 
yourself of it the better.”’ 

The woman’s lips set themselves close 
together in a thin, disagréeable line, that 
made her face look rather sinister. 

She had before now given indications of a 
temper that ill brooked control, and it seemed 
as if she had never been accustomed to it. 
Nathalie did not mens are like her, but she 
was an excellent maid, thoroughly conversant 
with her duties, and always quiet and well- 
behaved. These qualifications enabled her 
mistress to put up with a certain sullenness 
that characterised her. 

She busied herself putting away some 
dresses that were lying about, while Nathalie 
restored the jewels to their case. 

“I intended asking you whether you will 
care to remain in my service after—” she 
hesitated a moment, and bit her lip, then 
continued, more firmly, “ after I am mar- 
ried?” 

Warren did not answer immediately, and 
kept her face turned from her mistress’s. 

“You will live ir London, then, won’t you, 
miss ?’’ she asked, at length. 

“Yes; or, rather, I shall spend half of the 
year in London, and the other half probably 
at Mr. Farquhar’s country house. If you 
like to continue with me, I see no reason why 
you should not do so.” 

“ But ae you will want a more ex- 
perienced maid than me when you are Mrs. 
Farquhar?” said Warren, and if it had not 
been so unlikely, Nathalie would have fancied 
there was a terse bitterness in the manner in 
which she pronounced the last two words. 

““Why so?” 

‘‘ Because you will go out a great deal more.”’ 

‘“‘ That is likely enough,’’ returned the young 
girl, who, as a matter of fact, fully intend 
nee to forget her sorrow in the distrac- 
tions of society ; ‘‘ but I do not see that that 
need stand in your way—you may be sure you 
will not have more work than you are able to 
do. Of course, if you accept the situation, 
you will have to accompany me on the wedding 
tour,” 

Shé wondered at herself as she spoke, and 
the calmness with which she made these 
arrangements ; but they had to be completed, 
and after all, they were very minor details 
compared with the one terrible fact they in- 
cluded. 

‘‘ Where are you going for your honeymoon, 
miss, if I may ask?” inquired Warren. 

“It is not finally decided. Mr. Farquhar 


will probably be there. Have you any objec- 
tion to foreign travel ?’’ 

«‘No, miss—on the contrary, I should like 
to go abroad.” 

“And will your relatives mind?” 

‘“‘T have no relatives.” 

Nathalie looked surprised. 

‘No father or mother?” 

“No, miss—I .am quite alone, and I’ve got 
to fight my own battle with the world.” 

“‘ E hope it will not be a hard one,’, said the 
young girl, gently, her sympathies aroused by 
this state of forlornness. 

“Tt seems to me that things are very un- 
equally divided here—poor people get all the 
pain: and rich people all the 
ife,” i arren, with one of those 
bursts of freedom in which she sometimes in- 


a 2 
athalie, instead of rebuking her, sighed. 

“You only judge from the outside of any 

Warren ; if you could look into the 
‘rich peoples’ hearts, you might be surprised 
at what you saw there, and reverse your 
opinion.”’ 
‘“‘ Well, miss, take yourself for an example ; 
what happier lot can one imagine? You are 
young, and handsome, and healthy, and on 
the point of being married to a rich and hand- 
some man—what more can one want?” 

‘* Tt sounds enviable, I admit.”’ ‘ 

** While I——”’ commenced Warren, with a 
sudden fierce passion that she was only just in 
time to check, ‘I beg your m,” she con- 
tinued, 4 ’ a contrite — “«“Tm afraid 
you thin ‘0 m and my position ; 
but I’ve had aretha troubles, Miss 
Egerton, and sometimes I think they have 
been almost too much for me.” 

After making this confession she hurriedly 
left the room, afraid, perhaps, lest her mistress 
might utter a sharp reprimand, for in these 
days of her sorrow, Nathalie’s own temper 
was sorely tried, and sometimes gave way 
under the strain. 

* I believe she is half mad,” soliloquised the 
girl, referring to her maid, when she was 
alone ; ‘perhaps it will be better not to keep 
her after all. I am not very much prepos- 
sessed in her favour, and I don’t think she 
likes me, for I have caught her looking at me 
in a very strange way occasionally. re is 
ee ee about her.” 

She locked her jewel-case and went down to 
the library, where Lionel was sitting intent 
on some ppeere 

1 a couple of students you and papa 
are!” she exclaimed, seating herself in the 
embrasure of the window, just where the sun- 
shine, coloured red by the stained glass, fell 
about her like a glory. ‘‘ He is always poring 
over his deeds, and you over your parchments. 
Have you di anything interesting 
yet?” 

“ A very great deal, but little to the ; 
I find that centuries ago there were subter- 
ranean passages under this house, and then 
they appear to have been either bricked up or 
demolished, for there are no indications of 
them now, neither can I find any mention of 
them in the deeds relating to King’s Dene for 
some. hundreds of years. And yet, if they had 
been in existence, it seems probable they would 
have been used during the civil war, when 
Charles was flying from Cromwell's soldiers.” 

‘* Certain to have been, I should imagine. 
They were probably done away with at the 
Reformation. Do you still put faith in the 


gipey's “prophecy - regarding Uncle Cyrus’s 
wealth?” 


“T have not given up all hopes of finding 
it,” he nded, evasively. 

“ Well, if you don’t succeed, it. won’t be for 
lack of effort ; and, for my part, I should not 
be surprised if, in course of time, you did 
bring it to light —that is to say, if it 
exists.”’ ; 

‘J should have liked to have found it before 


“‘ Why before then ?” 





has expressed a wish to go to Italy, and so “t 





‘‘ Because, I fancy, it might haye made some 
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difference in your destiny,” he replied, signifi- 
cantly. 

She shook her head, and looked down. 

“Nothing will a difference to my 
destiny now,” she said, with quiet sadness ; 

‘ it is , and immutable as Fate itself. 
But this money, if it were found, would help 
you in your onward career in the future. 
With it, who shall say what distinction you 
may achieve? ’”’ 

“T do not think I desire to achieve dis- 
tinction. I have lost my former ambitious 
projects, and shall be quite content to live the 
life of a quiet country gentleman, far removed 
from the ‘ madding crowd.’ ”’ 

“Why, Lionel, what has come to you?” 
exclaimed his sister, in surprise. ‘You used 
4o be so eager to engage in life’s battle—so 
anxious to secure the prizes which, you said, 
«ame to those who strove. And then your 
dreams of restoring the shattered fortunes of 


our house.” 

‘They were dreams—the dreams of a 
visionary boy, to whom the world is an 
oyster, which he has the knife to open.” 

‘‘ At all events,”’ said Nathalie slowly, and 
deeply disappointed at this evidence of the 
alteration that had taken place in her brother, 
‘I preferred the energy and ambition of the 
as | to the calm content of the man.” 

ionel flushed a deep red under the satire. 

«* Did I say I was content, Nathalie?" 

“* You inferred it.”’ 

‘Then I did not mean to, for I am afraid 
such is not the case. Content very selddm 
a the lot of humanity.”’ 

‘*You are growing into a 
~who used to be so bright 
said, looking at him y: 
ought to marry, Lionel?” 

“Do you? I cannot agree with you, for I 
think I am much better single.” 

‘‘ But you intend marrying some day?” 

“TI don’t know; it is a remote contingency 
that I have no desire to face.” 

‘* But it is your duty to do so.” 

“Is it? Well, I must find someone to have 
me first.” 

‘‘ There would be no difficulty in that, as 
zyou know quite well.” 

‘* Indeed I did not know.” 

‘There is Euphemia Lindsay, for example 
—anyone can see that she is really fond of 
you, and she is both pretty and wealthy, as 
well as of family.”’ 

Lionel his shoulders. 

“ L.don’t I should core poe through 
life by the side of Euphemia Li Ray 

= What fault have you to find with her?” 

‘None in particular—only the general one 
that she doesn’t suit my taste.” 

“I don’t know who does—except; Lady 
Lynwood.” 

Nathalie was looking at him rather atten- 
‘tively as she pronounced Adri 


imist—you, 
hopeful,’’ she 
“T think you 


ienne’s name, 
and thus she saw what effect it had on him. 
He w white, in. spite of himself, and the 
sudden of colour was a revelation to 
his ows whose instinct at once seized the 


truth. 
_ “Lionel!” she exclaimed, king on the 
—— of ae moment, ‘“ poe are her!”’ 
‘* Yes,” he replied, ver , “it is true 
—I love her!” ing. 
(To be continued.) 


Ace Cannot Wrirser.—Lord Lindsay states 
that in the course of his wanderings amid the 
ids of he stumbled on a mummy, 


Thich ed its hi yphics to be at 
wi provi i a 
least two thousand years o Examining it 
after it was unwrapped he found in one of its 
closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He 
was interested in the question of how long 
vegetable life could last, and took the root 
from the mummy’s hands and planted it in a 


suany soil, allowing the rains and the dews. 


of heaven to descend upon it, and in the 
course of a few weeks the root burst forth and 
bloomed inte a most beautiful dahlia. The 
story is said to’be well verified. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Esme regains consciousness there 
comes like a flood the recollection of the bit- 
terness through which she has passed, equal- 
ling that of death itself. 

‘Oh ! what would I not give to forget,’’ she 
murmurs, with a plaintive, littlesob. ‘‘ Hus- 
band gone, Lady Croyland my cruellest foe ; 
disgraced, branded as a thief, homeless, almost 
penniless, and without a single friend, except 
my poor old father; but, thank Heaven, I 
can go to him—he will not turn against me.”’ 

‘Are you better, madam?’’ asks the 
woman, pitying the sorrow that is stamped 
so indelibly on Esme’s lovely face, making it 
Madonna-like in expression. 

‘** Yes, thanks; I was a little overcome with 
fatigue, that is all,’’ she says, wistfully, sup- 
pressing the tears that are forcing their way 
into her dark eyes. 

“ Are you a friend of Lady Croyland’s?” 

‘“* Yes,’’ she falters. ‘‘ Please have the things 
sent on to that address,” handing the good 
woman an envelope, with the name of the hotel 
she was staying at. 

“T will attend to it at once, madam,” is 
the kind reply, for she sees that Esme’s 
emotion is of a kind to require sympathy— 
that cup of cold water that it is in the power 
of even the poorest to bestow. 

Her feet refuse almost to move from the 
sweet spot hallowed by love’s delicious 
memories, that seem dearer to her than 
ever now that they are lost, and she no longer 
protected by Warren’s deep, true affection. 

‘Is there no hope?” she thinks, as a pitiful 
sigh escapes her colourless lips. ‘‘Can he be 
so cruel as to me without waiting to 
hear from me whether I am guilty or not? 
Oh! Warren, better far if we had never met.”’ 

‘‘Pray do not go yet, madam,” says the 
kind-hearted creature ; ‘‘ let me get you a cup 
of tea, and rest awhile.”’ 

‘Thanks; you are very kind, but I cannot 
stay. Are you sure Lord Croyland left no 
letter, no message for—his wife? ” 

She was about to say, “‘ for me,’’ but checked 
herself in time, not caring to let her know 
that she was a deserted wife, her pride having 
already been humbled to the dust. 

One lingering look, with the soul rushing 
into her eyes, spiritualising them, and Esme 
leaves the home which had given her loving 
shelter and true happiness for many months. 

“Is there no pity ?’’ she moans, stricken to 
the very heart by a sense of utter loneliness. 

This is the burden of her plaint as she is 
driven home. What a mockery to call it that, 
where no loving smile awaits her, no tender 
word, no Warren, her idol, to give her even 
only one kiss, for which her soul hungers. 

#4 does the sun shine, and people smile 
and look happy ?’’ she murmurs, brokenly, 
‘“‘ while I am so desolate that even the poorest 
would not exchange places with me? What 
evil spirit tempted me to touch thediamonds? 
Strong in my husband’s love I might have 
defied Oscar. Warren gave up mother, 
home, everything for me, and yet I kept my 
fatal secret back from him—dear, faithful 
heart !—a secret: that in one night has dug a 

between us which a lifetime’s sorrow can- 
not, perhaps, bridge over.” 

How eagerly she searches every package 
and trunk when they arrive, hoping to find 
some secreted for her, even a reproach 
meant only for her eye alone. 

‘‘No, not a. word, a single syllable!’’ she 
cries, as tears chase each other down her pallid 
cheeks. 

“ Oh! cruel Warren, I could not have treated 
you so if you were even the guiltiest of guilty 
criminals. My love would have been a shield 

pitiless, venomous darts of 


-spiteful tongues.” 


Then memory brings back his words when 
he said almost the same words—alas! forgotten 
all too soon. 





“At last!” she exclaims, joyfully, as she 
sees an envelope in her desk with his well- 
known handwriting’; and in a paroxysm of 
delight she, though blinded with tears, that 
come in a shower to refresh her jaded heart, 
— kiss — kiss on the paper because his 

and touched it. 

‘““Why, what is this, how dare he?”’ she 
cries, indignation scorching up the fount of 
her tears, as she reads ‘‘ Esme Dormar.” His 
mother has conquered, and made him disown 
me—I who am his wife’; but they little know 
that Esme Dormar can give back blow for 
blow. He may yet crave pardon from me, and 
be refused. Insult upon insult—money—as if 
these miserable notes can solace my outraged 
heart ; I, who a few moments ago, would have 
humbled myself at his feet and begged the 
boon of one look of love, one tender word, but 
now I would not sue to him--no, not if my very 
life depended upon my doing so. Hehas, by 
his wanton insult. to me while defenceless and 
without a friend, stirred up my pride and 
made me brave. No more tears, Esme; 
no, keep them for a better man than a 
Croyland.” 

On the floor where it has fluttered 'lies a slip 
of paper written upon. 

Swiftly she picks it up and reads with flash- 
ing eyes, thinking it might be another insult, 
and her lip curls scornfully as she reads the 
motto, ‘‘ By constancy and virtue.” 

“Constancy! Where is it, either in mother 
or son?” she asks herself,derisively. ‘She 

rsecuted me from the very first, and he 
eserts me like a craven in the hour of my 
need, when tempted beyond my strength I took 
the Croyland diamonds. Neither of them 
lacking constancy can possess virtue,’ she 
continues, her soul aflame with wrath. ‘I 
may be a thief in their eyes, but I stand on 
equal ones with them, for I was sorely 
tem: and tried, and being only human, fell, 
while they tried to crush me under their heel. 
Is this the nobility of a patrician family ? If so, 
then it was an evil hour in which I allied my- 
self to it.’’ 

Hers is a nature, once aroused, ‘not easily 
quelled by misfortune, for her pride is such 
that it would seek to array itself in arms 
against the whole world. 

As she paces the room like a caged lioness, 
what passionate memories grasp her heart ! 

**Coward!’’ she almost hisses, “‘to run 
away from me at the first breath of suspicion, 
and mock me with his false motto, but the 
hour of my triumph may yet come, when, 
like another Shylock, I will exact my bond 
and claim retribution on mother first, son 
afterwards.” 

Each time she sees the notes her wrath is 
kindled afresh, and it is only when the thought 
flashes across her mind, like an inspiration, 
that she might use them to good purpose, that 
she says exultingly, and without a trace of 
anger in her tones,— 

“Yes, yes, that will be grand. I can buy 
back the Tameond bracelet from Oscar, restore 
the jewels intact, and then, when my husband 
seeks a reconciliation, treat his overtures with 
contempt. That will be a revenge fitting for 
the insult he has put upon me, I was contrite, 
ready to acknowledge my fault, but his words, 
Esme Dormar, have turned my heart to 
adamant; and hardened my face against him 
and his mother.” 

Without counting the notes she hurriedly 
placed them in ker pocket, and, leaving the 
room in disorder, she was driven to the railway 
station. F 

“My father will protect me against the 
Croylands,” she murmurs proudly, as the 
train speeds on its way. “In him in 
my prosperity, but he will forgive me, I know, 
now that black, bitter adversary threatens to 


crush me. 

A glad little cry escapes her as she sees the 
cottage where she expects to find a haven, 
loving arms to welcome her, and a loving 
heart on which to rest her weary head. 

“‘Tt is humble,” she thinks, “‘ but neither 
envy, hatred, or malice find a dwelling in it. 
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I wish now I had never been tempted to leave 

ts walls to climb the dizzy heights of ambi- 
tion, from which I. Have fallen in a night so 
low that even my hnsband forgets I am his 
wife, and styles me by my maiden name. I 
cou! td have forgiven him .qnything but 
that.’ 

The evening is yery,still, the white-atemmed 
silver-leayed, birchtrees scarcely move a twig 
01 ul y a ripple.on the broad river, and the splash 

£ its mimic waves,tell that the wind has not 
‘ pie. gone tosleep with the sun, w hich, has left 

the opposite sky full of spft rose tints that 
spres ad till they. melt in the, yellow grey.in the 
gloaming. 

” Tt isa cosy, homely cottage down in. a_ hol- 
low, with,woodbine. and honeysuckle trailing 
over its rustic porch, all blossom. and fra- 
grance. 

A laok of ,disappointment comes .into.her 
face as. shefails to find the old. sea,.captain, in 
his favouriteseat in.the garden,and her heart 
sinks with the presentiment.that after all,she 
is too date, and death .has snatched away the 
only friend she could lean upon «for. comfort 
and suppert. 

‘You here, Oscar Vichi |. Have you not-done 
harm enopgh without. coming here. to; inflict 
pain upon my poor old father ?’’ she exclainas, 
indignantly, as he comes forward to, meet 
her. 

** Do not-be too hard; npon a poor unfortu- 
nate fellow jlikeme,’’ he says, deprecatingly. 

‘* Unfortumate—yes, not only to yourself, 
but to-others. ; Stay here; I wish: to speak to 
you again after I have seen my fasther.”’ 

‘He is——”’ 

“‘ Not deed!’ she:cnies, seizing:his aam/‘ner- 
vously, all qolour forsaking her face. 

m No, Esme, only gone'to.sea again ; thatis 


As the: tide of joy rushes. over her heart.once 
more she asks,— 

‘* What: brings you down here, then ?” 

** To.see you.’’ 

“‘ To restore the bracelet, I hope;,and that 
vou have come to your better.self, and can see 
how ignoble it.is to persecute a. woman.” 

** Lpvigh I, could say ‘ yes’ torthat,’? he.re- 
plies, humbly. 


‘How much did you moat for the bracelet?” 
she asks, withering him with a look of: con- 
terypt. 

“ Not-vary much, as'ill-luck:made me stake [ 
it on cards,.and I lost, as ustial,”’ 

‘“Thenwhy are you here? You -have-re- 
ceived the price of your silence, and ought to 
keep away from anyoue bearing: the name of 
Dormar. 


This is said so passionately that the-words |’ 


cut himdike:the lash of a -whip, aid’ arouses 
the worst: part of his.nature. 

‘‘ My price, perhaps, is: higher than. you 
appraise: it; -he:says, moeodily. «% What«if* I 
tell you that I want more money, and must 
have 4ét??’ 

““ Myst!” she cries, scornfully. 
broughtyme*to the verge of ruin. 
much loxver, ‘Oscar Vichi.”’ 

‘* You ate ptill Lady Croyland ; they cannot 
take thaf away from you. *Gurely the title is 
worth jore-than a diamond bracelet? --Shall | 
1 speak ont, Egme ‘Dormer? ” 

Thereis a veiled menace in, this question 
hat makes her wince and turn pale, and when 
he oe a thread of entreaty rans through 

y words. 

“ Ostar, you would not quite rnin me, and 

ing my poss old father’s grey hairs with 
ecrrow ‘agid shame to‘the graye?” 

Well) T aim desperate, and am in need of 
funds, Perhaps I might, win, back the bracelet 
if yon were to give-me mare money, not as a 
btibe; but adoan. Cx odas, Esme, { only want 
he! ip. Give me another chance to yt gwey 

at migapd and from teryptation ! * 

‘Whigh you rill never resist as lop 
thn: ro is a gard or dice, or board.of green ¢ lets 

\isteneo, and gamblers to help you to ras 

rd debase younse 

"3 AM iD ’ 


‘You hgve 


I cannot go 


y listen to sermons. I 


Ay 


|. 


lips to whiten, and ‘her who! 


.says, tremlously, eager to get away to try his 


wee to. 


; Sith? oe 


bush and ‘blade of ‘ung’ hey 

ee d peaceful the 

3 game, ound a& ie; in ad 

1 Eaghl land ae #8 companion jetesoonttes 

Bars Caly. he would pot his 
pon. me'I could’ fee: xn sien 

Tighttal haven of rest, gf 

stands by-a fn nt cowl its’ spray 4 

-into.the golden 


came here because you deft mo, gddress in} 
London.”’ 

‘‘ Surely you did notdare to ask Lord Croy-) 
land about me?’ 

“T saw him,” he replies, a_glegm of mis-| 
chief in his eyes, as if it,is,a pleasure,to tease! 


her 
“You did” she cries, 
compressed rage leaping iat 
her eyes to becom: Pi gator ack ag night from* 2-| 
tion of their pupils, her w.to,gontiac, her! 
yout 


wand beauty! | 

to become deformed. 

Even he recoils before this’ spectacle, and} 
hastens to oe eva E 

“You wr me by your § C1008, e. 
I thought to find you in the aoe but tame. 
husband was there, and tried to reach pie. “I 
escaped without .a word pass: ing between ws.'|' 
There, that is the solemn ruth #3 


Such. a sigh of intense, relief, escapes her, |p 
now that a load ef fear has been from 
off her heart, that she willingly places half 


the,notes in his hand, which is stretched, outj | 
so greedily to receive them. 
“Yon will not regret your kindness,’ hel 


lack once more, and to retrieve his fortunes. 
‘Good-bye. If I win where shall I send the} 
bracelet?” 
“Bring it to me here,’ she eye, a, littlo} 
wearily, for.she has no confidence in him. 
‘Al Tight. I will know my fate te-night.”” 
‘* Will you write me just one line as ta.the 
result ?” she agks, anxjously. 
“Yes, and now T.must be off. “Your secret 
is safe with me.” 
“Yes, as longas I can, bribe you mt wl you 
or.jewels ; but not-one, more diamond 
wrest from me. ty one garnest p 
in that bracelet; hut. bow! lig it to > 
ed with sucha bogs as you to Fie 
e.thinks, bitterly, as‘she watche 
pass up the Glen. 
The answer came— only two wprds,— 
‘“Lost.—Oscar.” 








OHART ER, x. 
Ini is September j jn the Highlands, and, th 
sun is up toiling from east to west, his ray 
“falling fresh Ena oe m* prada SWPEPS ,0 
grass and upon-the gop e.0' 
the trees on which ‘th sepi 
-hoyse so busily, 


D Nature ds la -of» her. s 
BE ccrl, Si ep tg pre a 


d th 
toll Mundie sarki ne an (eoaming 3 in’ ‘hie sun4 
ship 
hls the -raijway, on the hillside wher 


to, t 
old pea cay ae a ere sh the, pred | 


“Ge ratory Ae 
deep, manly -voice, 


a 
i eee te tos start, but 
pee with pleasure, as iat aos he 


oe soa, morning, my lprd,” and, is pagsing 
.on when he say#— 

“Do not run away. -Am I sueh an ogre ad 
to Tedeed you?” 

“Tn , 2O;.but_I think the 
would + to my holding a téte-c-téte in th 





x] g y ‘s 
he peas ort 


flower in a a 


“But remember [ am only a dependent of 
the house of Douglas. Rumour speaks ce ana 
ae oe 


eaves no » oa to be found here 





your ent to. Lady 
ith you; but pardon my bor rbeecay 


ego ie 


“ingymy lord, I have. a duty to perform tp my- 
eelf.” 
“ Rumour is pot always refieble; fait Jady,”” 
the returns, . gay OR tae am as free he 
fora pair 4 heh” eyes that 
‘faye olen fn into my heart, apie ,at her 
.& world of passion in this Tohedt grey 
e 
as Byes may be innocent of any syeh inten- 
tion,” she replies, ene ~ « Hearts, are too 
susceptible, and need cur 
“Ab! but supposing pend “fakes the bit-in 
-its mouth. and’ Tyns away with one’s, heert, 
“whatthen?” “° 
“TI cannot stay $o djseugs sych silly non- 
|. sense, my: Jord, as'I am waxted ip_gars. Life 
Fis top real to. be Frittered ayray in soft, un- 
epeonnes 8) es that-ammnse “some, but, . give 
jn ‘to others.” 
tes I would rather suffer anyjltiing than 
‘inflict fin: upon you,” he says, earnestly, too 
much so Ms afford her gatisfaction, 36 in 
Bart ig is unwelcome suit too ard y.and 
et @raw the attention of the 
Connie 0 he 
‘Bhe a at to’ hear any ta of his 
tea tore: but mapeete tt ne itee ap Nhe 


terrace 
it a lov ow ype and 


ca" Bat! 
pulilos, grits ‘like a statue! ee ee forthe 


orvased bil pal 


power 
waking Yet Tas otete. 


 pitating like P canal sng Ae, sap ta 


murmurs, ag Se jes follow her every sive. 


‘ ment with rapt ; 
He little dreams how she has trian, ari 
‘the voice sry with peerial sp 
ing 
and Sea: marble, ‘for tae cepa pe 
p £0 jovely, to be the deli A oe rt of man, 
in W reg: Croyle: . found a 


fit Hyg mate : 

* will he orgs with 
-words of love?" - pants; soe eto aera my 
heart in excha ‘or & e}” 
all. love a sid at ony my 
life, until now all E eagtiele ee an aig oa 
sion.” 

Tiere is a-piteous, ‘legk in hersdusky 
-eyes that would have ign se 
pf anguish to see, ag he v: ives -to-forget 
res ch ra wife—a poe ‘still 
q and with: passjon: Sythettinst 






gg ewe »my di ntesS, 
,28 Egme enters ny bripgiag in 
aro, of ee rast ‘ 
ered elicitor pemaeeeulc 
tS. ay nas a re cece 


pep chert, bat 


nS ateeons Douglas is 
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condescending, nod Hhat.euts(/Esme’a proud 
nature to the quick, but sho:has.leamtto,sup- 
pense hen em Pe When.on gmezd, and mears 

giten, qheesenreerearecsers 
to Ne her, eyes 


As the Countess t evitlr ty bveplitast fit 
for. as$ Sliatonajannee eager ence 
stealing indfyoma, pbhe open 
windows, ahemuses,— 


“What i eannot quite 
un od her fle tet dogile, and 
very charming, but there isysuehan-angizlish 

ualess Lh 


reticence; about. -her, past;.that, 
received.60 Be. 
the ,,old _.reetor Lise 
ren oO intothe purple, 
my Lady Douglas, can meyer aunt si. onabe, 
poor girl, be made.) to.,rexead ;.) her 
gentle “arteries She. bas a. will. ~ izon,., and 
avgnld, aie neaibernthanceven that past about 
which yoy so, idly, 
‘ Thawe, &.kouror . ,of, pee secretive 
vlnaddder near,” the Countess murmurs, with,a 
Qne..is:, never ,sate...I syyst she 
wall ae aut.torbe deceiving meend dhe 
old rector. L.never pardon. .deceity 20, 


de 
ae rth 


=i =$33 4 oad 
ci a 


are 


ww aw ao 


ve femaiaed 


der, Were 
Payitana igre | 
eae pe 
Teno, amsiash soviet eapgsie 


“hss i 


Seer a 
ool that I was to hacard my all upor 
ff Le : 4 % He 


= Sia groin iste 
care or ae tes H 


7 i at,”-says Rivers animatadly 


a) 


- no! you 
Sg 
pean tis =e wants rest and peace.” 


knows. "Warren is not with her, and in her 
old age she is without one consolation, one 
thome ‘link. ! She had no pity:.on me; but yct 
when Icthink. ofther loneliness I.am almost 
tempted.to pray for her.” 

Presently: the old temptation.comes over her 
+o put-on the:diamonds, forswhich she has 
risked .so mach, even to the«everance of love 
that onee had:been so.dear to her, :soisatisiying. 

© Yes,"they . become me,’?.she: cries, with a 
-gleam of ¢rigamph in her eyes.‘ ‘1 have them, 
and will never give them up gntil he leads me 
to Croylands, and I audisputed mistress 
there. I have suffered through: ithem, and 
“they must bring me a fittingwecempense.”’ 

How they flash and sparkle, speaking, as it 
“were, with tongues offire, these gems conceived 
in nature’s'laboratory, where they had lain for 
countless ages ! 

«Glorious things, my dreamof power ! ” she 
exclaims, .aprostrophising iethem. ‘* What 
i¢ there. is in your, touch, what wealth ! 
You -arefit companions 'for.monarchs, and yet 
-you rest contentedly on my: bosom, although I 
am only a companion, earning my daily bread 
-by anguish and humilation.” 

So ‘absorbed. is.she+that:she.daes not hear a 
gentle. tap- at. the .door,or notice that Rivers, 
itheanaid; has-eutered,.and isistaring at Esme 
te0 fh im-amasement. 

All at once she seesithecwoman’siface in 
» Pthe-¢glass,.and -notiees: how her eyes are fixed 
upon the gems. 

In a moment she snatches up aplaid and 
} covers her ‘shoulders and+bust,; shutting out 


pis val -tale diamonds. 


‘Dont ‘hide “hemy mjss,:they are, worth 
, “ why, 


my lady, the Countess has nothing to equal 
” 


‘Rshaw!”> slanghs Esme, oin a. forced 
} manner,’ “they ave ohly.paste, Rivers, sent. me 
bfvem Paris “by aidriend,.and Iowas amusing 
myself by trying their effect.” 
o-L never saw- paste flash. asiithose;: Miss 
PSparteHli,” says7the canny’ Scotch woman. 


pS°D have-seen and handiedi:toosmany in my 


day to. be easily deceived. Will youpermit me 
to look at them?” 

“ They are .not oworth as thought, Rivers,”’ 
says’ emo, testily, I am .ashgqmebd:of: being 
StF }'discovered masquerading in rubbish. Does 
| her. indyship-want me? t 

“No, I simply came-toaskewhat you would 
omany |Mikexfor: leah ood? eyou areawell.enough to 
-join-my-: lady- ere, oe wrt @” 

«Twill comerdirectly 5 tay; (Rivers, you 
80 }.will- not-.mention amy, fgolish vamity to her 
ladyship, will yeu?” 

“T.am- ot. ini the habitof,carrying tales, 
| miss,’ she returns gomewhat sourly ; ‘\eerbain 
little matters that come ta»my notice I keep 
bto- myself. iSpedch iis silver; hut silence is 
olden ’”’—this significantlyjothat: brings: the 
Pbleod up.into the girl’s conscious face, for she 

feels that Rivers has penetrated:her seeret, 
Lacks as the. a peas: bring fresh.cares 


! Land anxieties. 


CHAPIER, XII. 


«‘OWhy-will: you.persist.in: evading :me?’’ 
asks Lord Maclvor, taking~EKsme’sshand and 


| holding -it vin, firm, ‘bat.gentle, grip, one 


inthe twilight,when the grey mists are 
gathering on the heather-covered hills. ‘* What 
} ca L.say or do:to. comyjnce you how dear you 


ene beake 


“TI only wish you would cease to even think 
of me,” shesays,.softly,cfor being only a 
woman she can feel for’ his hopeless pursuit 
of her. “ have nc no heart, if is dead—buried 


nfo le awaxm. it to life, sweet 
better Pour aoa ig than 

to 
Ey of may + I can ot 


indeed, you must 


cers. that..no 





“But that means stagnation. You were 
never intended to lead such a dull anchorite’s 
life; as my wife you would assume the pori- 
tion that your beauty entitles you to—you 
would govern and:command instead of;serving 
in the ranks, and make thesweetest chatelaine 
in all bonny Scotland.” 

“But you forget your family, and what is 
due to them.” 

‘** In what way?” he.-asks, impatiently. 

She is silent for some moments, thinking 
how she could prove to hin» by bitter experi- 
ence that a mesalliance is visited upon the 
defenceless head of the ambitious wife, ,who, 
all too soon, learns that a corenet,may.be 
stuffed with thorns. 

“Tt is idle to argue with you, my lord, be- 
cause passion blinds you,’ she says, calmly. 

‘* T, standing outside your charmed circle, can 
see the danger any woman would incur by 
marrying above her in station.” 

“Granted, forthe sake. of argument,’ he 
cries, * but I deny that my family 1 AYE SX up erior 
to you. ‘There.is a nobility of, beauty and grace 
that few.can aspire to; you would confor an 
honour upon me by becoming my wife. Ob! 
Esme, why will. you not sce how deep, hew 
true my love is:for. you is, and. give up your 
opposition ? » I dave-title, wealth, and lay all 
at your feet.” 

‘: Would:that Warren: were<here to.lisien, to 
these impassioned words,” she thinks,,with a 
pensive smile, ‘“thendihe i despised’ Esme Dor- 
amar wouldassume an importance. in his eye 
thatshe now.lacks.’’ 

Her sileuce. seems: ta. give her noble wooer 
some hope, for he raises her hand .to his: lips 
in a. sudden transport of hope and joy, mbich 
causes her pain, knowing well-that, he might 
as \wellsigh: for the moon,as for her. 

“Day. lord, it. grieves.me.to. say moso many 
times,’’ she falters, ‘*dbut/it.can. never be any- 
thing :else but that. Cease to think of me 
there are.others fairer than I am with hearts 
that have not been seared and blighted.”’ 

* L.gee itiall,” he says, bitterly, * you have 
Joved. and .been cruelly. treated. Cast sn¢h. a 
past of sorrow behind you and livefor a happy 
dutmre,,with-the bright sun of love to chase 
miway every cloud and to.make you once mere a 
chappy \heing, such: as I:wwould give halt my 
fortune to see.” 

“Would chat I dawed give you hope,” «che 
sighs, “tfor, indeed, your devotion-shouk| net 

go unrequited ; but cannot. say yes, for your 
ae asmuch as my .own.”’ 

Looking into. herdace hewwees there a tender- 
nessthat shows him she has a heart, andjthat 
what: he:thought«amrrble is real flesh: and 
bleod, pulsating:with human emotions ithatido 
credit to her woman’s nature. 

‘* kwill still persevere,”’ he thinks ; ‘already 
she.begins. to»thaw,;and Imay yet win: her 
love, which to: me: would be the greatest of 
earthly treasures,” 

‘My paradise is:still open.to me, and Tecan 
look throngh the gates at:my Eve if I capnot 
enter,” he:says, enigmatically. 

But she understood his meaning, . aad 
shiyersuwhen jshe thinks! how. hopeless -his 
every effort vwill, .be-to win her fremcher 
allegiance as Waaren’ Croydand’s .wife.’’ 

‘‘ T cannot take away hope from your. heart ; 
adhdeed, it would be cruel to, do s0,’’ishe srys, 

sadly. Let me. be a sister tovyou; Lhave 
mo brother.or protector, and one day.may 
need both.” 
rdier little hand isi held out framkly, ond a 
esweet. smile of entreaty: hovers around: her 
»pretty mouth as she says this. 

Loving her as he does, all too well for-his 
own peace of mind, he is glad of any eoMpro- 
mise:that still keeps him within: the pale. of 
her life, and says, as he clasps the white 
fragile thing in his,— 

“* Yes, Esme, I willbe all that, and mare to 
you both, now and evermore.”’ 

Once more he raises the hand he halide ‘io 
his lips, and then suffers her to depart, avi! 
watehes her with yearning, longing eyes of 
love as she floats away into the misty shadows 
and is lost to hie sight. 
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had to be very careful how she got her 
husband to take the medicine, for he no 
longer drank the lemonade. Whether it was 
fancy or not he could not tell; but it seemed 
to him there was a curious!y bitter flavouring 
in it the day on which he had found her 
medicating it (as was probably the case—for 
in her hurry she dropped too much in); so 
instead of drinking it he put it away in a cup- 
board—with no other motive, however, than 
that of not vexing her by letting her see it 
almost untasted when she came in in the 
evening, as she usually did. 

Still, it was not difficult to find means of 
introducing it in what he drank; and so 
every day he took the prescribed number of 
drops, but they failed signally of their in- 
tended effect. 

For instead of improving he gradually’ got 
worse, and at last even he himself had to con- 
fess that there was something more serious 
the matter with him than merely the effects 
of the hot weather. 

He had to forego his long walks, and cease 
the active part he had taken as a magis- 
trate ; for a very little exertion was sufficient 
to knock him up now, and the most he could 
do was to let himself be driven about in his 
wife’s pony carriage; and yet he was as 
obstinate as ever, and still declined to have 
medical aid called in, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


In spite of all the efforts that were made to 
discover the nocturnal intruder who had so 
frightened Nathalie Egerton, nothing was 
found ‘out; the reward offered by Farquhar 
remained unclaimed, and the affair was looked 
upon as one of those mysteries that must be 
left to time to elucidate. 

And so the days went on, each bringin 
nearer that one when the girl’s sacrifice onal 
be complete, and she would swear at the altar 
to love, honour, and obey the man whom she 
neither loved nor honoured. 

Sometimes the thought of it seemed to 
sweep over her like a terrible wave, against 
which it was useless to struggle, and a hot, 
rebellious anger rose in her heart. 

Why was such a hard lot decreed her? Why 
could she not enjoy such happiness as was 
given to other women? Why could she not 
marry the man she loved ? 

But it was too late to ask questions 
now, and this dark-eyed heroine of ours was 
not given to the indulgence of useless grief 
and impotent ravings against a fate which, 
after all, her own hands had helped to 
mould. 

Farquhar wanted to have a grand wedding, 
but to this she strongly objected, and as 
Lionel upheld her in her objection the banker 
finally gave way, and said it should be as she 
wished ; so it was arranged the ceremony 
~should be entirely private, the only invited 
guests being Farquhar’s sister, and Sir Ralph 
and Lady Lynwood. 

Nathalie herself had wished the two latter 
to be present, as the Baronet was one of her 
oldest friends, and she had already conceived 
a deep attachment to his fair and gentle wife, 
whose young beauty had made a great impres- 
sion on her. 

Farquhar’s presents were both numerous 
and costly, and, in accordance with his 
desires, his fiancée provided herself with a 
rich trousseau, Mr. Egerton finding the money 
in some peculiar way that he did not care to 
have imquired into too closely. 

Lionel held himself quietly aloof from all 
these preparations; he did not, in his heart, 
approve of his sister’s marriage, and he was 
not the kind of man to play the hypocrite for 

the sake of a rich brother-in-law. 

_ This reticence was rather a relief to Natha- 

lie than otherwise, for it was harder to keep 
up & pretence of happiness before him than 
before anyone else, and, as a consequence, she 


was glad not too have too much of his so- 
cicty. 








“ Your jewels are fit for a princess, miss,” 
observed her maid Warren, one afternoon 
when they had just unpacked another cadeau 
from Farquhar—a magnificent parure of opals 


and diamonds. ‘I’m sure one of the queen’s 
daughters could not have anything more 
splendid than these! ” 

‘‘They are very beautiful!” returned the 
girl, a little wearily, as she glanced at them. 

‘*‘ Mr, Farquhar seems fond of opals,” went 
on Warren, who was rather a superior ser- 
vant, and whom Nathalie allowed to talk to her 
with more freedom than she had permitted 
any previous maid. ‘And yet they are sup- 

to be very unlucky!” 

‘* Are they ?”’ 

‘‘Except for people born in November. 
Perhaps your birthday is in November, 
miss?” 

‘*No—in February.” 

“Then I suppose Mr. Farquhar does not 
believe in good and bad luck ?”’ 

“Probably not,” answered Nathalie. ‘TI 
don’t think he is given to be superstitious.’’ 

‘‘And yet there is such a thing as fate. 
What is to be will be,” muttered Warren, in 
so gloomy a tone that her mistress looked up 
surprise. 

“What do you mean by such an oracular 
sentence ?”’ she demanded, rather startled. 

“I beg your pardon, miss. I was talking to 
myself more than you. It’s a habit I have 
got into lately.”’ 

“It is a very bad one,” said Nathalie, a 
little sharply, ‘‘and the sooner you break 
yourself of it the better.” 

The woman’s lips set themselves close 
together in a thin, disagreeable line, that 
made her face look rather sinister. 

She had before now given indications of a 
temper that ill brooked control, and it seemed 
as if she had never been accustomed to it. 
Nathalie did not altogether like her, but she 
was an excellent maid, thoroughly conversant 
with her duties, and always quiet and well- 
behaved. These qualifications enabled her 
mistress to put up with a certain sullenness 
that characterised her. 

She busied herself putting away some 
dresses that were lying about, while Nathalie 
restored the jewels to their case. 

“I intended asking you whether you will 
care to remain in my service after—’’ she 
hesitated a moment, and bit her lip, then 
continued, more firmly, “ after I am mar- 
ried?” 

Warren did not answer immediately, and 
kept her face turned from her mistress’s. 

“You will live im London then, won’t you, 
miss ?” she asked, at length. 

‘Yes; or, rather, I shall spend half of the 
year in London, and the other half probably 
at Mr. Farquhar’s country house. If you 
like to continue with me, I see no reason why 
you should not do so.” 

* But perhane you will want a more ex- 
perienced maid than me when you are Mrs. 
Farquhar?” said Warren, and if it had not 
been so unlikely, Nathalie would have fancied 
there was a terse bitterness in the manner in 
which she pronounced the last two words. 

“Why so?” 

‘* Because you will go out a great deal more.” 

‘* That is likely enough,’’ returned the young 
girl, who, as a matter of fact, fully intende 
—- to forget her sorrow in the distrac- 
tions of society; ‘‘but I do not see that that 
need stand in your way—you may be sure you 
will not have more work than you are able to 
do. Of course, if you accept the situation, 
you will have to accompany me on the wedding 
tour.”’ 

She wondered at herself as she spoke, and 
the calmness with which she made these 
arrangements ; but they had to be completed, 
and after all, they were very minor details 
compared with the one terrible fact they in- 
cluded. 

‘* Where are you going for your honeymoon, 
miss, if I may ask?” inquired Warren. 

‘It is not finally decided. Mr. Farquhar 








will probably be there. 
tion to foreign travel?” 

‘‘No, miss—on the contrary, I should like 
to go abroad.”’ 

‘* And will your relatives mind ?”’ 

‘‘T have no relatives.’’ 

Nathalie looked surprised. 

‘No father or mother?” 

‘No, miss—I am quite alone, and I’ve got 
to fight my own battle with the world.” 

‘*T hope it will not be a hard one,” said the 
young girl, gently, her sympathies aroused by 
this state of forlornness. 

‘‘It¢ seems to me that things are very un. 
equally divided here—poor people get all the 

ain, and rich ple all the pleasures of 
ife,’’ exclaimed Warren, with one of those 
bursts of freedom in which she sometimes in- 
dulged. 

Nathalie, instead of rebuking her, sighed. 

“ You only judge from the outside of things, 
Warren; perhaps if you could look into the 
‘rich peoples’ hearts, you might be surprised 
at what you saw there, and reverse your 
opinion.” 

‘‘ Well, miss, take yourself for an example; 
what happier lot can one imagine? You are 
young, and handsome, and healthy, and on 
the point of being married to a rich and hand- 
some man—what more can one want?” 

‘¢ Tt sounds enviable, I admit.’’ 

‘** While I——”’ commenced Warren, with a 
sudden fierce passion that she was only just in 
time to check, ‘I beg your pardon,” she con- 
tinued, in a low contrite tone, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
you think I forget myself and my position; 
but I’ve had a great many troubles, Miss 
Egerton, and sometimes I think they have 
been almost too much for me.” 

After making this confession she hurriedly 
left the room, afraid, perhaps, lest her mistress 
might utter a sharp reprimand, for in these 
days of her sorrow, Nathalie’s own temper 
was sorely tried, and sometimes gave way 
under the strain. 

‘‘ T believe she is half mad,” soliloquised the 
girl, referring to her maid, when she was 
alone ; “‘ perhaps it will be better not to keep 
her after all. I am not very much prepos- 
sessed in her favour, and I don’t think she 
likes me, for I have caught her looking at me 
in a very strange way occasionally. There is 
something uncanny about her.’’ 

She locked her jewel-case and went down to 
the library, where Lionel was sitting intent 
on some parchments. 

“ What a couple of students you and paps 
are!’’ she exclaimed, seating herself in the 
embrasure of the window, just where the sun- 
shine, coloure@ red by the stained glass, fell 
about her like a glory. ‘‘ He is always poring 
over his deeds, and you over your parchments. 
Have you discovered anything interesting 

et?” 
ye A very great deal, but little to the pore 
I find that centuries ago there were subter- 
ranean passages under this house, and then 
they appear to have been either bricked up or 
demolished, for there are no indications of 
them now, neither can I find any mention of 
them in the deeds relating to King’s Dene for 
some hundredsof years. And yet, if they had 
been in existence, it seems probable they would 
have been used during the civil war, whet 
Charles was flying from Cromwell's soldiers.” 

** Certain to have been, I should imagine. 
They were probably done away with at the 
Reformation. Do you still put faith in the 
gipsy’s prophecy regarding Uncle Cyrus's 
wealth?” ; 

‘“‘T have not given up all hopes of finding 
it,’’ he responded, evasively. 

“ Well, if you don’t succeed, it won’t be for 
lack of effort; and, for my part, I should not 
be surprised if, in course of time, you di 
bring it to light—that is to say, if it 
exists.” 

‘T should have liked to have found it before 

ou were married,” said Lionel, looking 

her steadily. 

‘* Why before then ?”’ 


Have you any objec. 





has expressed a wish to go to Italy, and so “t 


“‘ Because, I fancy, it might have made some 
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difference in your destiny,”’ he replied, signifi- 

tly. 

“a shook her head, and looked down. 

“Nothing will make a difference to my 
destiny now,” she said, with quiet sadness ; 

‘it is fixed, and immutable as Fate itself. 
But this money, if it were found, would help 
you in your onward career in the future. 
With it, who shall say what distinction you 
may achieve?” . 

“T do not think I desire to achieve dis- 
tinction. I have lost my former ambitious 
projects, and shail be quite content to live the 
life of a quiet country gentleman, far removed 
from the ‘ madding crowd.’ ”’ 

“Why, Lionel, what has come to you?” 
exclaimed his sister, in surprise. ‘‘ You used 
to be so eager to engage in life’s battle—so 
anxious to secure the prizes which, you said, 
came to those who strove. And then your 
dreams of restoring the shattered fortunes of 
our house.” 

“They were dreams—the dreams of a 
visionary boy, to whom the world is an 
oyster, which he has the knife to open.” 

“At all events,” said Nathalie slowly, and 
deeply disappointed at this evidence of the 
alteration that had taken place in her brother, 
“T preferred the energy and ambition of the 
boy to the calm content of the man.” 

Lionel flushed a deep red under the satire. 

“Did I say I was content, Nathalie?” 

“ You inferred it.” 

“Then I did not mean to, for I am afraid 
such is not the case. Content very seldom 
a the lot of humanity.” 

“You are growing into a simist—you, 
‘who used to be so bright wall hanes phe 
said, looking at him fixedly. “I think you 
ought to marry, Lionel?” 

“Do you? I cannot agree with you, for I 
think I am much better single.” 

“But you intend marrying some day?” 

“T don’t know; it is a remote contingency 
that I have no desire to face.” 

“ But it is your duty to do so.” 

“Ts it? Well, I must find someone to have 
ane first.” 

“There would be no difficulty in that, as 
zyou know quite well.’’ 

‘Indeed I did not know.” 

“There is Euphemia Lindsay, for example 
—anyone can see that she is really fond of 
-you, and she is both pretty and wealthy, as 
well as of family.” 

Lionel shrugged his shoulders. 

“*T don’t think I should care to _ through 
life ty the side of Euphemia Lindsay.” 

s ¢ fault have you to find with her?” 

“None in particular—only the general one 
that she doesn’t suit my taste.” 

“T don’t know who does—except) Lady 
Lynwood.” 

_ Nathalie was looking at him rather atten- 
tively as she pronounced Adrienne’s name, 
and thus she saw what effect it had on him. 
He grew white, in spite of himself, and the 
‘sudden change of colour was # revelation to 
his sister, whose instinct at once seized the 
‘truth. 

_ “Lionel!” she exclaimed, speaking on the 
impulse of the moment, ‘‘ You love her!” 

“* Yes,” he replied, very quietly, “ it is true 
—I love her!” 

(To be continued.) 


Ace Cannot Wirner.—Lord Lindsay states 
that in the course of his wanderings amid the 
pyramids of Egypt he stumbled on a mummy, 
which proved by its hieroglyphics to be at 
least two thousand years old. Examining it 
after it was unwrapped 9 found in one of its 
closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He 
‘was interested in the question of how long 
vegetable life could last, and took the root 
from the mummy’s hands and planted it in a 
sunny soil, allowing the rains and the detys 
of heaven to descend upon it, and in the 
course of a few weeks the root burst forth and 
bloomed into a most beautiful dahlia. The 
Story is said to be well verified. 











SAVED BY LOVE. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Esme regains consciousness there 
comes like a flood the recollection of the bit- 
terness through which she has passed, equal- 
ling that of death itself. 

“Oh ! what would I not give to forget,” she 
murmurs, with a plaintive, little sob. ‘ Hus- 
band gone, Lady Croyland my cruellest foe ; 
disgraced, branded as a thief, homeless, almost 
penniless, and without a single friend, except 
my poor old father; but, thank Heaven, I 
can go to him—he will not turn against me.’’ 

“Are you better, madam?’’ asks the 
woman, pitying the sorrow that is stamped 
so indelibly on Esme’s lovely face, making it 
Madonna-like in expression. 

“Yes, thanks; I was a little overcome with 
fatigue, that is all,’’ she says, wistfully, sup- 

ressing the tears that are forcing their way 
into her dark eyes. 

‘** Are you a friend of Lady Croyland’s? ” 

“ Yes,” she falters. ‘‘ Please have the things 
sent on to that address,’ handing the good 
woman an envelope, with the name of the hotel 
she was staying at. 

“I will attend to it at once, madam,” is 
the kind reply, for she sees that Esme’s 
emotion is of a kind to require sympathy— 
that cup of cold water that it is in the power 
of even the poorest to bestow. 

Her feet refuse almost to move from the 
sweet spot hallowed by love’s delicious 
memories, that seem dearer to her than 
ever now that they are lost, and she no longer 
protected by Warren’s deep, true affection. 

‘Is there no hope?” she thinks, as a pitiful 
sigh escapes her colourless lips. ‘Can he be 
so cruel as to desert me without waiting to 
hear from me whether I am guilty or not? 
Oh! Warren, better far if we had never met.”’ 

‘Pray do not go yet, madam,” says the 
kind-hearted creature ; ‘‘ let me get you a cup 
of tea, and rest awhile.” 

‘Thanks; you are very kind, but I cannot 
stay. Are you sure Lord Croyland left no 
letter, no message for—his wife? ” 

She was about to say, ‘‘ for me,”’ but checked 
herself in time, not caring to let her know 
that she was a deserted wife, her pride having 
already. been humbled to the dust. 

One lingering look, with the soul rushing 
into her eyes, spiritualising them, and Esme 
leaves the home which had given her loving 
shelter and true happiness for many months. 

‘Is there no pity ?”’ she moans, stricken to 
the very heart by a sense of utter loneliness. 

This is the burden of her plaint as she is 
driven home. What a mockery to call it that, 
where no loving smile awaits her, no tender 
word, no Warren, her idol, to give her even 
only one kiss, for which her soul hungers. 

‘© Why does the sun shine, and people smile 
and look happy?” she murmurs, brokenly, 
‘‘ while I am so desolate that even the poorest 
would not exchange places with me? What 
evil spirit tempted me to touch the diamonds? 
Strong in my husband’s love I might have 
defied Oscar. Warren gave up mother, 
home, everything for me, and yet I kept my 
fatal secret back from him—dear, faithful 
heart !—a secret: that in one night has dug a 
gulf between us which a lifetime’s sorrow can- 
not, perhaps, bridge over.” 

How eagerly she searches every package 
and trunk when a arrive, hoping to find 
some message secreted for her, even a reproach 
meant only for her eye alone. 

‘‘No, not a word, a single syllable! ’’ she 
cries, as tears chase each other down her pallid 
cheeks. 

“Oh! cruel Warren, I could not have treated 
you so if you were even the guiltiest of guilty 
criminals. My love would have been a shield 
to ward off the pitiless, venomous darts of 
spiteful tongues.” 

Then memory brings back his words when 
he said almost the same words—alas ! forgotten 


‘all too soon. 








“ At last!” she exclaims, joyfully, as she 
sees an envelope in her desk with his well- 
known handwriting’; and in a paroxysm of 
delight she, though blinded with tears, that 
come in a shower to refresh her jaded heart, 
pours kiss upon kiss on the paper because his 
hand touched it. 

‘““Why, what is this, how dare he?’’ she 
cries, indignation scorching up the fount of 
her tears, as she reads ‘‘ Esme Dormar.” His 
mother has conquered, and made him disown 
me—I who am his wife’; but they little know 
that Esme Dormar can give back blow for 
blow. He may yet crave pardon from me, and 
be refused. Insult upon insult—money—as if 
these miserable notes can solace my outraged 
heart ; I, who a few moments ago, would have 
humbled myself at his feet and begged the 
boon of one look of love, one tender word, but 
now I would not sue to him--no, not if my very 
life depended upon my doing so. Hehas, by 
his wanton insult to me while defenceless and 
without a friend, stirred up my pride and 
made me brave. No more tears, Esme; 
no, keep them for a better man than a 
Croyland.”’ 

On the floor where it has fluttered’ lies a slip 
of paper written upon. 

Swiftly she picks it up and reads with flash- 
ing eyes, thinking it might be another insult, 
and her lip curls scornfully as she reads the 
motto, ‘‘ By constancy and virtue.” 

“Constancy! Where is it, either in mother 
or son?” she asks herself, derisively. ‘She 
—* me from the very first, and he 

leserts me like a craven in the hour of my 
need, when tempted beyond my strength I took 
the Croyland. diamonds. Neither of them 
lacking constancy can possess virtue,’ she 
continues, her soul aflame with wrath. “I 
may be a thief in their eyes, but I stand on 
equal pon p- with them, for I was sorely 
tem and tried, and being ae J human, fell, 
while they tried to crush me under their heel. 
Is this the nobility of a patrician family ? If so, 
then it was an evil hour in which I allied my- 
self to it.’’ 

Hers is a nature, once aroused, ‘not easily 

uelled by misfortune, for her pride is such 
that it would seek to array itself in arms 
against the whole world. 

As she paces the room like a caged lioness, 
what passionate memories grasp her heart ! 

**Coward!”’ she almost hisses, “to run 
away from me at the first breath of suspicion, 
and mock me with his false motto, but the 
hour of my triumph rae ops come, when, 
like another Shylock, I will exact my bond 
and claim retribution on mother first, son 
afterwards.” 

Each time she sees the notes her wrath is 
kindled afresh, and it is only when the thought 
flashes across her mind, like an inspiration, 
that she might use them to good purpose, that 
she says exultingly, and without a trace of 
anger in her tones,— 

‘Yes, yes, that will be grand. I can buy 
back the diamond bracelet from Oscar, restore 
the jewels intact, and then, when my husband 
seeks a reconciliation, treat his overtures with 
contempt. That will be a revenge fitting for 
the insult he has put upon me. I was contrite, 
ready to acknowledge my fault, but his words, 
Esme Dormar, have turned my heart to 
adamant, and hardened my face against him 
and his mother.” 

Without counting the notes she hurriedly 
placed them in ker pocket, and, leaving the 
room in disorder, she was driven to the railway 
station. 

‘““My father will protect me against the 
Croylands,” she murmurs proudly, as the 
train speeds on its way. “I neglected him in 
my prosperity, but he will forgive me, I know, 
now that black, bitter adversary threatens to 
crush me.” 

A glad little cry escapes her as she sees the 
cottage where she expects to find a haven, 
loving arms to welcome her, and a loving 
heart on which to rest her weary head. 

“It is humble,” she thinks, “ but neither 
envy, hatred, or malice find a dwelling in it. 
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I wish now I had never been tempted to leave 

ts walls to climb the dizzy heights of ambi- 
tion, from which I have fallen in a night 60 
low that even my husband forgets I am his 
wife, and styles me by my maiden name. I 
eould have forgiven him anything bat 
that.” 

The evening is very still, the white-stemmed 
silver-leaved birchtrees searcely move a twig ; 
only a ripple on the broad river, and the splash 
of its mimie waves tell that the wind has not 
quite gone tosleep with thesun, which has left 
the opposite sky full of soft rose tints that 
spread till they melt in the yellow grey in the 

loan: iB. 

- It is acosy, homely cottage down in a hol- 
low, with woodbine and honeysuckle trailing 
over its rustic porch, all blossom and fra- 
grance. 

A leck of disappointment comes into her 
face as she fails to find the old sea captain in 
his favourite seat in the garden, and her heart 
sinks with the presentiment that after all she 
is too late, and death has snatched away the 
only friend she could lean upon for comfort 
and support. 

**You here, Oscar Vichi! Have you not done 
harm enough without coming here to inflict 
pain upon’my poor old father?’ she exclaims, 
indignantly, as he comes forward to meet 
her. 

“Do not be too hard upon a poor unfortu- 
nate fellow like me,” he says, deprecatingly. 

“‘ Unfortunate—yes, not only to yourself, 
but to others. Stay here; I wish to speak to 
you again after I have seen my father.” 

‘He is——” 

“Not dead!” she cries, seizing his arm “ner- 
vously, all colour forsaking her faco. : 

- No, Esme, only gone to sea again ; that is 
a pee 

As the tide of joy rushes over her heart once 
more she asks,— 

“ What brings you down here, then?” 

“To see-you.” 

“fo restore the bracelet, I hope; and that 
you have come to your better self, and can see 
how ignoble it is to persecute a woman.” 

“I wish I could say ‘yes’ to that,” he re- 
plies, humbly. 

‘“‘ How much did you get for the bracelet? ” 
she asks, withering him with a look of ocan- 
tempt. 

__ “ Not very much, as ill-luck made me stake 
it on cards, and I lost, as usual.” 

“Then why are you here? Yon have re- 
ceived the —< your silence, and ought to 
keep away anyone bearing the name of 
Dormar.” 

This is said so passionately that the words 
eut lim Tike the lash of a whip, and arouses 
the worst part of his nature. 

“My price, perhaps, is higher than you 
appraise it,’ he says, moodily. ‘ What if I 
_ you that I want more money, and must 
lave if?” 

“Must!” she cries, scornfully. ‘ You have 
brouglt me to the verge of ruin. I cannot go 
much lower,.Osear Vichi.” 

‘* You save still Lady Croyland ; they cannot 
take that.away from you. Surely the title is 
worth more than a diamond bracelet? Shall 
I speak out, Eeme Dormar? ”’ 

‘Lhere is a veiled menace in this question 
that makes her wince and turn pale, and when 
sie Speaks@ thread of entreaty runs through 
her words. 

“ Oscar, you would not quite ruin me, and 
bring my poor old father’s grey haizxs with 
sorrow and shame to.the grave ?”’ 

“ Well, Lam desperate, and am in need of 
funds. PerbapsI might win back the bracelet 
i: you were to give me more monoy, not as a 
bribe, butaloan. Come, Esme, I only want 
help. Give me another chance to get away 
irom England and from temptation!” 

“ Which you will never resist as loag as 
there is a card or dice, ar board of green cloth 
iu existence, and gausblers to help you to ruin 
aad debase yourself.” 

* Lamia mo mooi to listen tosermons. I 





came here because you left no address in 
London.” 

“ Surely you did not dare to ask Lord Croy- 
land about me?” 

“T saw him,” he replies, a gleam of mis- 
chief in his eyes, as if itis a pleasure to tease 
her 


‘You did!” she cries, an expression of 
compressed rage leaping into her face, causing 
her eyes to become black as night from the dila- 
tion of their pupils, her brow to contract, her 
lips to whiten, and her whole youth and beaaty 
to become deformed. 

Even he recoils before this spectacle, and 
hastens to explain, saying,— 

‘You wrong me by your suspicions, Esme. 
I thought to find you in the garden, but your 
husband was there, and tried to reach me. I 
escaped withont a word passing between us. 
There, that is the solemn truth! ” 

Such a sigh of intense relief escapes her, 
now that a load of fear has been lifted from 
off her heart, that she willingly places half 
the notes in his hand, which is stretehed out 
so greedily to receive them. 

“You will net regret your kindness,” he 
says, tremlously, eager to get away to try his 
luck once more, and to retrieve his fortunes. 
‘‘Good-bye. If I win where shall I send the 
bracelet?” : 

‘‘ Bring it te me here,” she says, a little 
wearily, for she has no confidence in him. 

“All right. I-will know my fate to-night.’ 

‘* Will you write me just one line as to the 
result ?*’ she asks, anxiously. 

“ Yes, and now I must he off. Your secret 
is safe with me.” 

“ Yes, a long as Lean bribe you with money 
or jewels; but mot one more diamond will you 
wrest from me. My one earnest shall 
be to regain that bracelet; but how is it to be 
accomplished with such a man as you to deal 
with?’ she thinks, bitterly, as she watches 
hina pass up the Glen. 

The answer came—only two words,— 

‘ Test.—Oscan.”’ 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Ir is September in the Highlands, and the 
sum is up toiling from easi to west, his rays 
falling fresh and. coel apen the long sweeps of 
grass and apen the gentler swaying foliage of 
the trees on which the sparrows are keeping 
houseso busily. . 

Dame Nature is lavish of her jewels this 
morning ; she is wearing them all apparently, 
amd emongst the grass they lie thickly 
scattered sparkling and gleaming in the sun- 

hane. 


Ss 

Agross the railway, on the hillside where 
the sheep are breakiasting, up to the grand 
eld eastellated mansion, ou every shrub and 
bush and blade af grass she has hung her 
diamonds. 

Esme has found a peaceful refuge in these 
Highleaad wilds as companion éo the Countess 
of Douglas. 


“If only he would not press his attentions 
wpon me I could feel almost happy im this de- 
lightful haven of rest,” she soliloquises, as she 
stands by « fountain thet throws its spray ap 
into the golden sunlight. 

“Geod morning, Miss Spartelli,” says a 
deep, manly voice, that causes her to start, but 
po pleasure,as she turns, and replies, 
coldly ,— 

“Good morning, my lord,” and is passing 
oa when he says,— 

“Do not run awey. Am I such an ogre as 
to frighten you?” 

‘Indeed, no; but I think the Conntess 
would object to my holding a t¢ie-d-i¢te in the 
early morning with you.” 

PRS ys should she? What harm can therd 
in my stopping to speak to the fairest 
flower in all Deeside ? ’’ 

“ Bat remember I.am only a dependent of 
the house of Douglas. Rumour speaks of 
your engagement to Lady Margaret, and I 
have no wish to be found here ad such a time 
alone with you; but pardon my rls.in-spoak- 





ing, my lord, I have a duty to perform to my- 
self.” 


‘Rumour is not always reliable, fair lady,” 
he returns, banteringly. ‘‘ iam as free as air 
except fora pair of dark, witchiag eyes that 
have stolen into my heart,” locking at her 
with a world of passion in his honest grey 


6. 

‘“‘ Byes may be inaceent of any such inten- 
tion,” she replies,.frigidly. ‘“ Hearts are teo 
susceptible, and need curbing.’ 

“Ah! but supposing love takes the bit in 
its mouth and runs away with one’s heart, 
what then? ”’ 

“T cannot stay te diseuss such silly non- 
sense, my lord, as I am wanted indoors. Life 
is too xeal to be frittered savay in soft, un- 
meaning speeches that amuse some, bus give 
deep pain to others.” 

“ Nay, | would rather suffer anything than 
inflict pain upon you,” he says, earnestly, too 
much so to afford her satisfaction, jest in 
pressing his unwelcome suit too ardently and 

y he shoukl dxaw the attention of the 
Countess to her. 

She did not eare to hear any more of his 
rhapsodies, but hastened away, running up the 
broad terrace steps with a grace all her own. 

‘* What a lovely creature, but how eold and 
pulseless, just like a statue! Oh! for the 
power of thawing her mashle heart, and 
waking her into glowing love, warm and pal- 
pitating like Pygmalion did his Gadatea!’’ he 
murmurs, as bis.eyes follow her every move- 
ment with rapt admiration. 

He little dreams how she has responded to 
the voice ats leve with erent pulse, beam- 
ing eyes, throbbing rt—a very Hebe 
rom ae marble, for nature had jane one 
s0 lovely to be the delight of the heart. of man, 
and in Warren Croyland she had found a 
fitting mate. 

“ Why will he persisi in pestering me with 
words of love?” she pants; ‘‘I who gave my 
heart in exchange for astene, that has crusked 
all love out of it, and made.a wreck of my 
life, antil new ail I leng for is rest and seclu- 
sion.” 

There is 8 pi hunted look in her dusky 
eyes that would have made Warren weep tears 
of angtish to see, a6 he vainly strives to ferget 
thet he has.a wife—a woman whom he still 
lowes medly, and with all the passion of 2 first 
love. 


‘Good morning, my dear,’’ says she Countess, 
as Esme enters the morning-reem, bringing in 
a rush ef sweet-scented heather.and fragrant 
ozone distilled frem natuxe’s inexhaustible 
laboratory. ‘ Aire there many letters? ”’ 

‘“Five only, my lady,” trying to look and 
speak cheerfully, but failing, for ehe has mot 
quite mecovered from her feeling of ammoy- 
ance. 

The Countess of Douglas is very observant, 
and quickly discerns that something has bap- 
pened to vex her companion, and says kindiy, 
but statelily,— 

‘‘Have you dad any bad news, Bliss Gpar- 
elhi ?” 

“Oh, no, your ladyship; I have a alight 
headache, thad is all, and thought the moraing 
air would relieve wt.” 

‘You must rest instead of reading tome ; I 


will excuse you,” returns the Counsess, as she 


peruses her letters, one of which is from her 
daughter. ‘‘Should you not get better soon 
you must see my physician. Perhaps our 
Scottish air is toostrong for yon.’’ 

“I cannot even give way to the slightest 
emotion without her notieing it,” thinks Esme, 
bitterly, feeling her dependenee keenly, as * 


little blush suffuses her face at the sweet- 


conscious feeling of roaching materuity, 
that she wishes to hide from the outer warld 
as long as she can, lest she should be cast 
adrift upon the world as one who had strayed 
from the paths of virtue. 

“Indeed, I am quite well,” ¢he says aloud, 
‘and an hour’s quiet will qnite restoxe ine, if 
you will kindly excuse me now.” 

“Certainly, my dear. Rivers shall attesd 
to yon,” returns Lady Doug'as, with a litte 
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Oneal 
ea : 

escondi nod that outs Esme’s proud 
= anand bui she has learnt to sup- 
press her emotion when on guard, and wears 
a smiling mask often, although tears are ready 
to flow from her eyes in showers. 

As the Countoss toys with & breakfast fit 
for » Sybarite, the delicious morning breeze 
stealing ia from the hillside through the open 
windows, she mauses,— 

“ Whata sixenge girl shois! I cannot quite 

nd her. She is obedient, docile, and 

very charming, but there is such an ungirlish 

reticence about her past that unless I had 

received 60 flattering a recommendation from 

the old xector I should almost think she 
2 history.” : 

Yes, such.@ one a6 you, born into the purple, 
my Lady. Douglas, can never guess at, or she, 
poor girl, be made to reveal; for under her 
gentle exterior she has a will of iron, and 
would die xather than reveal that past about 
which you so idly speculate. 

“J bawe.® horror of anything secretive 
being near,” the Countess murmurs, with @ 
sbuddex. “sQne is never safe. I trust she 
nil net frm cut to be deceiving me and the 
kind. old rector. I never pardon deceit, no, 
not even ja may ewn ebild.” 

4 bad expression steals into her still 
comely fag, as if mo punishment would be too 
severe for such an effence, forgetting that 

ion. asaails the pacr end friendless, 
while it beats in vein against the rocky 
foundetion.cn which the wealthy xest. 

“Deceit has worked mischief enough in the 
family af my dearest friend, Lady Croyland, 
whose rapes.of 2 happy eld age axe entirely 
Shattered by the undutiful conduct ef that 
silly boy of bers. My Margavet has had a 
fortunate escape. He might gave broken her 
heart by taking up with some adventuxess 
after marriage. His miserable wife has not 
even the consolation of filling the position she 
inveigled him. into conferring upon her.” 

Hed she only have known a litile of the 
truth Esme would not have remained under 


her reef ene si ur. 
The werd, at least her portion of it, credited 
the Conmtess ~vith the possession ef that 


peg a eovereth a multitude of sins, 
her were so liberal, her smiles so bene- 
ficent ; bat wader all this there is the stem 
Puritan, “zeady to hang @ cat on Monday for 
killing a maguse on Sunday.” Suck a cha- 
raster Was not likely to look leniently on any 
cone Against society, especially of her own 


_As poor Esme sits up in her pretty room so 
simpla, pet go tastefully in its survowndings, 
whene-everytaing speaks of virgin purity, with 
its delicate white coverings tochairs, ottomans, 
conghes, dte,, her mind takes a retrospective 
leap, and looks back over the gulf of the past 
where so many hopes and aspirations lay 
buried noyer-to xise again. 

“ Fool that I was to hazard my all upon that 
bracelet!” sho thinks, angrily. “ He imbued 
me with the samereckless spirit, and I gave 
him way lest bank-note in the vain hape that 
he would wrest back the missing Croyland 
diamonds. It heggared me, and made me the 
dspmdent I mow am—a lady of title, the equal 
of the woman I now serve so humbly. Why 
«anaot Ibe brave enangh to ory quits with 
the Croylands by making the jewels serve my 
necessities? Ii would be asplendid revenge, 
#ad Loould in other lands forget that there is 
such «land ge England.” 

_Her hand sests on the packet of diamonds, 
When there flashed.aeross her a consciousness 

hex -aweet seoret, that soon another would 
come io-share her sorrow, or be crushed under 
tae Weight of the world’s censure. 

Bad lay there until the day of restitation,” 

Ss, 60 passionately that her words 

sound hike a hiss ; “ they shall never brand a 
child ofmine with its mother’s theft, which I 
ey untrue, foras Warren’s wife I had, 

and still have, every right to thejewels. It 
me to think that she, his haughty 
wether, dure not accuse me openly ; what she 
must suffer im keeping tilent she alone 








knows. Warren is not with her, and in her 
old age she is without one consolation, one 
home link. She had no pity on me, but yci 
when I think of her loneliness I am almost 
tempted to pray for her.” 

Presently the old temptation comes over her 
to put on the diamonds, for which she has 
risked so much, even to the severance of love 
that once had been so dear toher, so satisfying. 

“Yes, they become me,” she cries, with a 
gleam of triumph im her eyes. “I have them, 
and will never give them wp until he leads me 
to Croylands, and I becomeundisputed mistress 
there. I have suffered through them, and 
they must bring me a fitting recompense.” 

How they flash and sparkle, speaking, as it 
were, with tongues of fire, these gems conceived 
in nature’s laboratory, where they had lain for 
countless ages ! 

“ Glorious things, my dream of power! ’’ che 
exclaims, aprostrophising them. ‘“ What 
magic there is in your teuch, what wealth! 
You are fit companions for menarchs, and yet 
you rest contentedly on my bosom, although I 
am only a companion, earning my daily bread 
by anguish and humilatien.” 

So absorbed is she that she does not hear a 
gentle tap.at the door, or notice that Rivers, 
the maid, has entered, and is staring at Esme 
in amasement. 

All at once she sees the woman’s face in 
the glass, and notices how her eyesare fixed 
upon the gems. . 

In a moment she snatches up a plaid and 
covers her shoulders and bust, shutting out 
the tell-tale diamonds. 

“Dont hide them, miss, they are worth 
looking et,” says Rivers animatedly ; “ why, 
my lady, the Countess has nothing to equal 


them.” 

“Pshaw!” laughs Esme, in a forced 
manner, ‘‘ they are onby o, Rivers, sont me 
from Paris by a friend, and Iwas amusing 
myself by trying their effect.” ’ 

“T never saw paste flash as those, Miss 
Spartelli,” says the eamny Seotch woman. 
“T have seon and handled teo many in my 
day to be easily deceived. Will you permit me 
to look at them ?” 

“They are net worth a thought, Rivers,”’ 
says Esme, testily, “Iam ashamed of boing 
discovered masquerading in rubbish. ‘‘ Does 
her ladyship waart me?” 

‘No, I simply came to-ask what you would 
like for lunch, or #f yeu are well enough io 
join my lady in thedining-room ? ” 

‘‘T will come directly ; but-stay, Rivers, you 
will not mention my feoetish vanity to her 
ladyship, will you? ” 

“T am not im the habit ef carrying talcs, 
miss,” she returns somewhat sourly ; ‘‘ certain 
little matters that come to my ice I keep 
to myself. is silver, but silence is 
golden ’—this significantly, that brings the 
blood up into the girl's conscious face, for she 
feels that Rivers has penetrated her seeret, 
which as the months pass bring fresh cares 
and anxicties. 


CHAPTER XH. 


‘Why will you persist in evading me?” 
asks Lord Maclvor, taking Esme’s hand and 
holding it in a firm, but gentle, grip, one 
evening in the twilight, when the grey mists are 
gathering on the heather-covered hills. “*‘ What 
ean I say or do to convince you how dear you 
are to me?” 

‘‘T only wish you would cease to even think 
of me,” she says, softly, fer being only a 
woman she can feel for his hopeless pursuit 
of her. “TI have no heart, it is dead—buried 
in the past.” 

“ Bat I could warm it back into life, sweat 
Esme; better that yours should revive than 
mine be killed too. I only ask to be per- 
mitted to speak to you of my love; I can wait 
patiently for its fruition.” 

“Oh, no! you must not, indeed, you must 
not. I tell you plainly, truthfully, that no 
man living hasthe power to awaken my heart; 
it is satisfied, and only wants rest and peace.” 








“But that means stagnation. You were 
never intended to lead such a dull anchorite’s 
life; as my wife you would assume the posi- 
tion that your beauty entitles you to—you 
would govern and command instead of serving 
in the ranks, and make the sweetest chatelaine 
in all bonny Scotland.” 

“But you forget your family, and what is 
due to them.” 

“In what way?” he asks, impatiently. 

She is silent for some moments, thinking 
how she could prove to him by bitter experi- 
ence that a mesalliance is visited upon the 
defenceless head of the ambitious wife, who, 
all teo soon, learns that a coronet may be 
stuffed with thorns. ? 

“It is idle to argue with you, my lord, be- 
cause passion blinds you,” she says, calmly. 
‘“‘T, standing outside your charmed circle, cam 
see the danger any woman would incur by 
marrying above her in station.” 

* Granted, for the sake of argument,” he 
cries, ‘‘ but I deny that my family are superior 
to you. There isa nobility of beauty amd grace 
that few can aspire to; you would confer an 
honour upon me by becoming my wife. Oh! 
Esme, why will you not see how deep, how 
true my love is for you is, and give up your 
opposition ? I have title, wealth, and lay aib 
at your feet.” 

‘‘ Would that Warren were here to listen to 
these impassioned words,” she thinks, with a 
pensive smile, ‘‘ then the despi Esme Dox- 
mar would assume an importance in his eyes 
that she now lacks.”’ 

Her silence seems to give her noble wooor 
some hope, for he raises her hand to ae 
ina sudden transport of hope and joy, which 
esses her pain, knowing well that he might 
as well sigh for the moon as for her. 

“ My lord, it grieves me te-say no #0 many 
times,” she falters, “ but it cam never be any- 
thing else but that. Coate to think of mec; 
there are others fairer than I am with hearts 
that have not been seared and blighted.” 

“T see it all,” he says, bitterly, “you have 
loved and been eruclly treated. Gast such a 
past of sorrow behind you and live for a happy 
futare, with the bright sun of leve to ehase 
away every cloud and to make ence more 3 
happy being, such as I w give half my 
fortune to see.” 

‘‘ Would that I dared give you hope,’ che 
sighs, ‘for, indeed, your devotion should not 
go unrequited ; but I cannot say yes, for your 
sake as much as my own.” 

Looking into her face he sees there a tendor- 
ness that shows him she has a heart, and that 
what he thought marble is real flesh and 
blood, pulsating with haman emotions that do 
credit to her woman’s nature. 

‘+ T will still persevere,” hethinks ; “ already 
she begins to thaw, and I may yet win her 
love, which to me would be the greatest of 
earthly treasures.” 

“ My paradise is still open to me, and T ean 
look through the gates at my Eve if I cannot 
enter,” he says, enigmatieally. 

But she understood his meaning, and 
shivers when she. thinks how hepoless his 
every effort will be to win her from her 
allegiance as Warren Croyland’s wife.” 

‘‘T cannot take away hope from your hoart ; 
indeed, it would be cruel to do #e,”” she says, 
sadly. “Let me be a sister to you; I have 
no brother or protector, and ene day may 
need both.” 

Her little hand is held out frankly, and a 
swect smile of entreaty hovers areund her 
pretty mouth as she says this. 

Loving her as he does, all too well for his 
own peace of mind, he is glad of amy compro- 
mise that still keeps him within the pale of 
her life, and says, as he clasps the white 
fragile thing in his,— 

“Yes, Esme, I will be all that, and more to 
you both, now and evermore.” 

Once more he raises the hand he holds to 
his lips, and then suffers her to depart, and 
watches her with yearning, longing eyes of 
love as she floats away into the misty shadows 
and is lost to his sight. 
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“IT have gained something,’ he murmurs. 
‘“«'The rest will come when the secret sorrow 
that, like a cancer, is eating away her very 
life is removed. Then I can claim her for wife ; 
but, oh! it is weary waiting, and yet I have 
not the courage to pluck out love’s barbed 
arrow and let her go out of my life.” __ , 

While Lord MacIvor was urging his suit 
with passionate vehemence, that if Esme had 
been free must have gained him her hand, the 
Countess had summoned Rivers to a special 
consultation about the so-called Miss Spar- 
tell. 

“ What I ask you is your opinion,” observes 
her ladyship, authoritatively. ‘I will be 
answered ! ”’ 

“TI cannot say, my lady,” stammers 
Rivers, getting red in the face; the question 
was so pointed, and she was tvo honest to 
speak of her suspicion as if it were a cer- 
tainty. 

“ You are keeping something back, Rivers. 
Remember the scandal it would create in my 
household if my idea is right! All false 
sentiment should be put aside in so serious a 
matter.” 

“ But, my lady, what a dreadful accusation 
it would be to make against her should she be 
innocent! Why not question her, my lady ? 
Surely she did not enter your service without 
on you to some responsible person or 
persons ?”’ 

“Certainly not; it is not my custom to 
employ anybody at haphazard. Her references 
were undeniably good, but still her appearance 
is such as to warrant my gravest suspicion. 
If she has dared to enter my household, 
which has long been a pattern to the county, 
not a member of it having once transgressed 
against the rules of propriety, I shall visit her 
offence with instant expulsion; she shall not 
remain to contaminate others!”’ 

Poor Esme little dreams of how she is being 
discussed, or she would never have re-entered 
the home of her noble patroness, but have 
escaped from an ordeal to which the tor- 
ture of the rack would prove mere child’s 
play. 

‘There, you can go,”’ says her mistress, in 
a tone of displeasure. . ‘I thought you could 
have thrown some light upon the affair, as 
you see so much of Miss Spartelli.”’ 

“‘I wish I could warn her, poor thing!” 
thinks the good-natured lady’s maid, ‘for 
somehow I have got to like her very much ; 
but it is a delicate matter, and I wouldn’t 
wound her feelings for the world.” 

“I will have this out at once,” says the 
Countess to herself, in a tone of determination. 
“T will not sleep until I either confirm her 
innocence or guilt.” 

Of unswerving purpose when once her 
mind was made up, she goes straight to Esme’s 
room, and receiving no answer to her knock, 
enters. 

The fire is burning cheerily in the grate, 
and casting lurid shadows right and left, as if 
playing at hide-and-seek with the growing 
darkness. 

‘*Dear me, what is that gleaming so 
yonder ?”’ she asks herself, going upto Esme’s 
open desk, in which lay the Croyland diamonds 
flashing like meteors in the fitful light. 

““What diamonds! Surely they cannot be 
.mine? She would not dare to rob me. I 


must see into this at once, and ring for 


lights.” 

Her hand is on the bell when Esme enters, 
unsuspicious of the sharp sword which, like 
that of Damocles, hangs over her head by a 
single thread. 


‘The diamonds, how foolish of me,” she | 


thinks, as she sees them in Lady Douglas’s 
hands. 


“Miss Spartelli, how did you come by 
these?’’ demands the Countess, in a tone 
that arouses Esme’s pride. 


“That is my business,” she _ replies, 
haughtily assuming the position of Lady 
Croylands for the moment, and dropping 
the dependent ; “ they are mine.” 

“Indeed! people in your station of life do 





not have priceless jewels,” she sneers by 
way of retort. + oR 
‘- They are my property, and I insist upon 


your putting them back at once, Lady; 


Douglas,”’ says Esme, with austerity. 

‘«‘ When I have examined them and satisfied 
myself that they are not mine I will; re- 
member, you are addressing your mistress.” 

“TI shall not permit such an insult, Lady 
Douglas; perhaps some day you will learn 
who and what I am. My very position in 
your household ought to be my chief protec- 
tion against such an outrage as this!” cries 
Esme, hotly. 

And before the astonished Countess is aware 
of her intention she snatches the diamonds 
out of her hand, and after placing them in 
the desk shuts and locks ity with startling 
energy. 

‘‘ Now, Lady Douglas, before you dare to 
impute dishonesty to me go and examine your 
jewel-case ; I think you will find it all right.” 

The Countess stands literally dazed at the 
girl’s audacity, and does not know what to do 
or say. 

“Shall I ring for your maid to bring it 
here?”’ asks Esme, in a tone of cutting irony 
that rouses her ladyship into life once more. sj 

‘* No, Miss Spartelli, if I have wronged you 
I will apologise, but there is another matter 
that must be cleared up.” 

In a few brief words she tells Esme of her 
suspicions, and demands a prompt denial or 
admission. 

‘‘T refuse to answer what I consider an im- 
pertinent question, Lady Douglas; you have 
already outraged my tulieas sufficiently, and 
I decline to submit to any further insult to- 
night.” « 

“You then must thoroughly understand 
that your insolence and wilful obstinacy bring 
about your own dismissal ; I will send you your 
cheque to morrow morning—you leave without 
a character.” 

“Spiteful, venomous woman,’ mutters 
Esme, as the Countess sweeps out of the 
room, “you think to have your revenge 
because I would not submit tamely to in- 
sults, but Iam not so easily cast down, and 
will find friends and home yet.”’ 

Little sleep visited the poor girl’s eyes that 
night, for she lay awake thinking of the past, 
and of all the evil that had befallen her since 
she touched the diamonds. 

“Am I to be like the fabled wandering Jew, 
bringing trouble and misery in my track, 
while I myself find no rest or shelter?” she 
asks herself, drearily, just as the first streak 
of dawn enters her chamber. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Rivers, and thank you for many 


| kindnesses,” says Esme, gratefully, as she 
' stands at the door. 


‘*Won’t you wait for the carriage to take 
you to the station? It is ordered.” 

‘‘No, I prefer to walk—my luggage can be 
sent there.” 

As she passes through the gates Lady Mar- 


garet Douglas drives through, and catching 


sight of Esme’s face says with a start,— 

“Why, that is Lady Croyland—what 
brought her to Deeside? ” 

When her mother comes to welcome her 
home she says,— : 

‘* Who was that lady I saw just pass out?” 

‘‘My companion, whom I have dismissed 
in disgrace.” 

‘Then, mother, you have sent away not a 


‘ companion, but Lady Croyland, Warren’s 


wife!” 
(To be continued.) 








A soat’s bow is naively perfect ; complete 


, without an effort. The :1an who makes it 


knows not that he is making anything beauti- 
ful, as he bends its planks into those mys- 
terious curves. It grows under his hands into 
the image of a seashell. He leaves it when 
all is done without a boast. It is simple work, 
but it will keep out water, and every plank, 
thenceforward, is a fate, and has men’s lives 


_ wreathed in the knots of it. 
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THE JUGGLERS OF INDIA, 

The one class who interested me particularly 
in India were the jugglers. I have always hag 
a fancy for prying into the secrets of prestj. 
digitation, and I lost no opportunity of seej 
these sleight-of-hand gentry at their tricks 
and found occasion to witness many of their 
performances in different parts of India. 

My investigations lead me to state positively 
that the most remarkable stories told abou; 
them are fictions, based upom the flimsies, 
foundation of fact. 

The great majority of people like to hk 
deceived in such matters, and will shut their 
eyes to palpable evidence of fraud, while 
travellers who eagerly seize upon every chance 
to pad their narratives with sensation points, 
naturally throw a veil of mystery around the 
tricks of the Indian jugglers. 

Let us take, for instance, the two per 
formances that have been most frequently and 
most marvellously written up—that is to say, 
the mysterious basket and the mango-growing 
tricks. 

I have seen both of them over and over 
again, and have found the same easily -detected 
frauds to exist in every case. 

The baskets are bell-shaped and have a false 
bottom, between which and the exterior wall 
of the basket there is ample room for a very 
small child to stow itself away. 

The spectators are not allowed to touch, or 
even to come very near to the basket, and ina 
casual glance at the interior one is not apt to 
detect the false bottom. 

The basket is placed over the child, who 
squats upon the hard ground, and after sufi- 
cient time has elapsed for the youngster to 
crawl into its place of concealment, the juggler 
horrifies his audience by passing his sword 
through the basket, and then upon upsetting 
it, shows that the child has disa: no 

Meanwhile, a duplicate child that closely 
resembles the first one enters upon the scene 
from the background, and the wonderful trick 
is completed. 

The famous eg Aye trick is even 
sillier than this. You have, of course, read 
how a man of mysterious arts plants a mango 
seed in a flowerpot, and then makes a dwarfed 
fruit-bearing tree spring up from that seed. 
The facts of the case are simply these : 

The seed is planted, and the pot is the 
placed under a sort of tent, whose voluminow 
folds must not be touched by any but the 
juggler. The latter then waters the earth in 
the pot, and does a lot of manipulating while 
his hands are concealed in the tent. 

Meanwhile, a fellow: juggler is ae 4 
series of other tricks to amuse and distract the 
attention of spectators. When juggler number 
one has had time to change the pot for another 
that is hidden in the folds of the tent, he opens 
one side of the canvas a little, and the second 

¢ can be seen with a half-grown mango tre 


r another interlude of the same sort, the 
tent}/door is again opened, and a third pot i 
isqlosed which contains a little tree bearings 
The whole thing is such a weak 
tempt at deception that a person, after 
tudying it once or twice, can only wonder if 
anyone has really been deceived by it. 
I always enjoyed the palming performance 
of the cleverer jugglers, for their skill and 


rapidity of action were something extra 
ordinary ; but their materialising tricks wert 
such pable absurdities that there wa’ 
actually no fun in detecting them. 


Great THovcuts.—For our own sakes and fot 
our children’s we cannot afford to lose a single 
great thought, or good deed, or beautiful con- 
ception of those who have gone before us 
Ruskin says: “ Be assured that all the best 
things and treasures of this world are not 1 
be produced by each generation for itself, but 
we are all intended, not to carve our work it 
snow that will melt, but each and all 
us to be rolling a great, white, gathering 
snowball, higher and higher, larger and large 
along the Alps of human power.” 
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SPINNING ON THE PORCH. 








I waTcHED a maiden sitting 
On the porch, one autumn day, 
Her work was neither knitting, 
Nor the fragile French crochet : 
But simple, homely spinning— 
Such as now we hardly know— 
And her smile was very winning, 
Just a score of years ago. 


The sinking sun was flashing 
Upon her chestnut hair ; 

The spindle’s rhythmic clashing 
Was music in the air. 

The flowers around were blooming, 
And, fairest in the place, 

Were roses, unassuming, 
That nestled in her face. 


rch where fragrant brier 
roses bloom, I see 
A maiden fair; and by her 
A youth who seems to be 
Enraptured, as another— 
Whose heart I ought to know— 
Was with the maiden’s mother, 
A score of years ago. 


Ona 
An 


The hhaid is simply stitching, 

But her needle still can cast 
A spell no less bewitching 

an the — of the past. 

Its thread is deftly winding 

In and out, at love’s behest ; 
Its web is just as binding ; 

But I like the spindle best ! 

E. L. 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XV. 
CHARLIE AT HOME. 


Two months have away since Elfie 
left Maltby Grange with Charlie Birch, and 
during that time she has been quite contented, 
and almost happy: 
Charlie and she got on together admirably ; 

they never _— and never wearied each 
other, while life at Monkshill was as smooth 
and almost as unruffled as a tideless river. 

Mrs. Ridgeway, the “dragon” of whom 

Miss Birch had spoken, was a soft-voiced, 
gentle-mannered old lady, who wore her grey 
curls close to the side of ine face, who always 

well, and who reminded one of nothin 
ee as of a sleek, well-fed quibestenel 
cat. 

Like a cat, she was fond of getting close to 
the fire, and here she would sit hour after hour, 
reading the “Devonshire Worthies,” or works 
of a similar class, and of which she {never 
— _ tire. 

he made a deep impression upon Elfie, to 
begin with, by her intimate aru. sr cman with 
the Spanish » which she could describe 
quite vividly, as though she had been present 
with Drake and the host of heroes who in that 
a saved their country and broke the power 

Life in this large country house was like a 
new world to Elfie, who had, it will be remem- 

red, spent most of her time at school. 

Charlie Birch might not be really more 
wealthy than Mrs. Maltby, but Monkshill was 

, and was mana on a more liberal 
e than Maltby Grange. 

But then the younger lady had not so many 
outside expenses as those which lightened the 
purse of the would-be regenerator of her 
Species; and as Charlie lived upon her own 
estate, which included several very farms, 
se was naturally enough ed as an 

eiress to a considerable property. 

November, however, is not the month in 
Which to see Devonshire in its glory. 


the last leaves have been shaken from the trees 
and have been carried eddying along, singly 
and in masses, by the cruel wind, until they 


@/ have been trodden down into the mire and 


mud which lies several inches deep, even on 
the turnpike road. 

What the other roads are like, and what are 
the condition of the lanes, even on so well-kept 
an estate as Monkshill, Elfie has already ex- 
perienced. 

The first time she attempted to make her 
way tothe brook at the bottom of the hill, 
that is now swollen to the size of a river, she 
lost her goloshes; the next time she nearly 
lost her boots, and having stuck in the mud, 
and being unable to extricate herself, she was 
obliged to be lifted out, an experience which 
had the effect of making her more careful of 
the way she took in future. 

For the soil in the neighbourhood of Monks- 
hill isa dark red, Leavy clay, and the rain 
which falls pretty frequently in this locality, 
and has now been coming down steadily for 
the last week, has made out-of-door amuse- 
ment or exercise impossible. 

“Oh, dear me! I wish something would 
happen !”’ yawned Charlie Birch, as she ex- 
tended her arms and stretched her limbs 
wearily. 

‘* My dear, something is happening; the 
rain is coming down as though it never means 
to stop,”’ said Mrs. Ridgeway soothingly. 

‘Don’t I know that!” groaned Charlie; 
‘“‘haven’t I been shut up in this house six 
mortal days, waiting for the rain to cease, and 
isn’t it enough to daze one’s brain to look out 
on that gloomy prospect from morning till 
night ? Augh ! 1 don’t think I can endure it any 
longer.”’ 

Her companions looked in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw, what they likewise were 
weary of seeing—a wide expanse stretching 
miles away, of undulating country, scarcely 
distinguishable now by reason of the mist of 
falling rain hanging over it. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Elf!” suddenly 
exclaimed Charlie, “ we'll go for a walk— 
we'll get ourselves well soaked with rain and 
covered with mud. The change will give us 
an appetite for luncheon, if it does nothing 
more.” 

“I am willing enough for the walk,’’ re- 
plied Elfle, witha smile; ‘ but I’ll wear my 
mackintosh if you don’t object. I am not fond 
of getting wet, as Iam pretty sure to catch a 
cold if I do.” 

“Very well, keep out the rain if you can, 
for influenza does not add to one’s attractions, 
and it isn’t pleasant to look a guy even 
if tlfere isn’t anybody to see you,” replied 
Charlie. 

‘Where do you propose to go?” asked 
Elfie, who had, in truth, no inclination for 
making an intimate acquaintance with the mud 
and the rain. 

‘We'll walk for a mile or two on the turn- 
pike road and then come back again,” said Miss 
Birch. ‘We have nonear neighbours upon 
whom I should care to call.’ 

““My dear, have you forgotten that it is 
market day in Tiverton, and that there will be 
a great many people on the main road ?” asked 
Mrs. Ridgeway, severely; ‘it is impossible 
for youand Miss Heath to go walking there, 
and on such a day as this, too!” 
‘“‘Market-day!” repeated Charlie, in a 
delighted tone, ‘‘ I had forgotten it quite; we 
will drive into Tiverton, and we'll go through 
the market and do some shopping, and have 
luncheon at one of the hotels. It will be a 
break in the monotony of our lives, won’t it, 
Elfie?” 

“Yes, I should like it very much,” responded 
our heroine, brightly. 

‘* And I shall be laid up with rheumatism 
for a fortnight if I go out this weather,” 
groaned Mrs. Ridgeway, pathetically. 

‘We don’t want you to go with us,” replied 
Charlie, coolly; ‘‘I’ll have my village car out 
and drive Miss Heath and myself. Chowan, the 
groom, can go too; we shall be all right.” 





The glowing tints of autumn have departed, 


‘But, my dear, it won’t be the correct thing 


for you two young ladies to go to an hotel 
to luncheon!” objected Mrs Ridgeway, 
feebly. 

‘It will be very much worse for us to go 
without luncheon,”’ retorted Charlie, promptly. 

And as a servant appeared at that moment 
she gave her orders, and then the two girls went 
off to dress for their drive. 

‘*Dear me, I suppose I ought to go with 
them,” groaned the poor old lady. ‘“ But it is 
such dreadful weather, and I am such a 

sufferer.” 

She pondered thus for a little while, then 
heroically determined to make a martyr 
of herself, and sought Charlie to say she would 
go with them, only they must have a closed 
carrriage. 

But Miss Birch declined to make any 
change in her arrangements—she and Miss 
Heath could take good care of themselves, she 
asserted. 

Then she pulled on her driving gloves, and 
declared herself to be ready. 

The village car was a beautiful little car- 
riage of polished oak; and the handsome, 
spirited pony seemed to be quite conscious. 
that his harness was new, and that his mis- 
tress, her companion, and himself were each 
of them worthy objects of admiration. 

Chowan, the old groom, looked doleful at 
having to turn out and sit behind his mis- 
tress on such a day, but he valued his com- 
fortable situation too much to grumble. So 
Charlie drove away in good spirits, and before 
she had gone half-a-mile the rain ceased, and 
a light wind drove away some of the mist 
that hung over the valleys. 

Monkshill is about six miles from Tiverton, 
and the ground can be quickly got over by a 
good pony, for the road, with a few steep ex- 
ceptions, is all down-hill. Coming back, how- 
ever, would not be such an easy matter, and 
Charlie remarked carelessly that they should 
probably have to walk part of the way. 

“I could walk now,” protested Elfie. “I 
am so glad we came out. How pleasant the- 
air is now the rain has ceased—I quite enjoy 
being out! ” 

“Yes, it is a mistake to yield to the 
weather,” replied Charlie; then she added in 
a low tone, ‘ by the way, I daresay I shall 
meet some people I know ; remember, youare 
my guest, on a visit to me. I don’t want to 
leave you at home when I go anywhere.”’ 
“You are very good,’ responded Elfie, , in- 
the same low tone. 

“No, I am not; Mrs. Ridgeway considers 

that I am very selfish.” 

Then, a few minutes afterwards, as a young: 
gentleman on horseback came out of a lane- 
and joined them, Charlie checked the speed of 
her pony to return his bow and say, as he rode 
by her side,— 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Carew; delightful 

weather, isn’t it?” ; 

‘* Beastly, I call it,” replied the young man. 

“I came from town two days ago, and I’m 

now going to Tiverton in the hope of meeting 
a face I know.” 

“And you have met us, bound very much 

on the same errand,” laughed Charlie. Then, 

leaning back a little so that Elfie’s face could 

be better seen, she said, ‘‘ My friend, Miss 

Heath, Mr. Carew.” 

Tho young people bowed, and the conversa- 
tion, if such it could be called, was general 
until they drove up to the Mitre Hotel, where 
the carriage from Monkshill was always 
put up. 

Mr. Carew left his horse here also, and 
attached himself to the young ladies as their 
natural escort. 

fle knew Miss Birch and admired her, but 
he was not quite sure that the face of her 
companion had not a much greater attraction 
for him. 

However, it was very pleasant to walk 
through the crowded streets with two of the 
prettiest girls he had ever seen ; and he was so 
conscious of his enviable position that he just 





nodded to certain young men whom he knew, 


‘and passed on, whereas, under other circum- 
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stance, he would have stopped to speak with 
them. f 

Ho was not long to have them all to bimeelf 
Velo this, however. / 

‘they walked through the market, which 
wes but poorly attended to-day, and, conting 
owt on the principal street, they paused before 
an hotel, intending to’ cross the road wlien 
they could do so with safety. 

Bofove they could step off the pavernent a 
carriage palled up close to where they stood, 
and. a second or two later, a tall, aristocratic- 
jooking Indy was shaking hands with Chatlie, 
ond ssxying to her,— 

“My dew Miss Birch, I thought you were 
im Gondon? Tf heard of you only yesterday as 
haying been there.” 

“T was im London in the summer, but I 
havo been at Monkshill for the last two 
wtonths,” replied Charlie, coolly. 

‘Dear me, and Iam afraid that there was 
no invitation seit you for the fourteenth of 
next month,” said Lady Trevellyn, in a tone 
of regret. “amo very sorry ; but you will 
excuse tite blunder, won’t you, and you wilil 
come to the bali? I will see that cards are 
gent you to-night.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind,” responded 
Charlie, tteagh nob in quite so cordial a tome 
oe was usuat ¢0 her. 

Thon, glancing at Eifie, she introduced her, 
adding,— 

“ My friend, Miss Heath, is staying with 
me for a month or two.” 

‘Qh! indeed. Then we shall be very glad 
to seo Miss Heath also at our bail. I am so 
sorry 
desar Miss Birch, for our house-party is quite 
meade up. We haven't a garret that isn’t 
altotted to somebody.” 

Charlie laughed, and said that Lady Tre- 


overybody. 
parted; but when the girls went on again they 


found that young Carew was no lenger by 
their side. 
‘“My lady has not forgiven me for refusing 


her cousin,’ remarked Charlie. ‘She didn’t 
mean to invite me to the coming-of-age of her 
sou, only that, as she met us, it would have 
been stch a very marked omission that she 
lvadn’t the courage to make it.” 

“Do you intend to go to the ball?” asked 
Elfo, timidhy. 

“ Yos. Why not?” wastheanswer. “ You 
will go, too, won’t you?” 

‘* | don’t know,”-said our heroine, earnestly. 

I should like to do so; but I was never at a 
pati in my life.” 


“ Dear me, what a world of enjoyment you | 
hkevo yot before you!” respond Charlie, with | 


» sigh. ‘ Never keen to a ball, and I have 
beon to dozens and dozens! But you can 
fiance, can’t: you?” 

“Oh, yes! We used to have dancing-parties 


every month at school, and I could:dance as | 


well as any of them,” replied Eifie; “but, of 
course, they were all girls.” 

“ Well, they won't be all girls this time!’’ 
laughed Charlie; “but you will get on all 
right. Amd we shall have to make up our 
minds what we will wear. I am almost in- 
ctined to send to London for our dresses, 
Why, wherever did you spring from ?” 

This question was not addressed to Elfic, 
bet to a tall, fair, handsome young man, who 
kifted his hat, and stood in their path. 

“fT came from the railway-station half-an- 
hour ago,’’ replied Harry Kingswood, brightly, 
“But £ shouldn’t have inown you were here 
if £ had not run against Carew just now.” 

‘The girls shook hands with him, but Elfie 
wees so little pleased with the encounter that 
gee was glad to answer a remark which Mr. 
Garow addressed to her; and as four of them 
could not walk abreast in the crowded streets, 
these last two fell behind their companions, 
wal were well contented to follow in their 
footsteps. 

‘They did some shopping, and they met a 
grows number of acquaintances—at least, Miss 
Birch and Mr. Carew did so. Thon they went 


i intoler: 


| destitute of near relatives or of intimate 
I did not know you were at home, my | 








back to the hotel where Charlie’s pony and 
trap and Mr. Gatew’s horse had been left, and 
all four of them: had hincheon together. 

It was vety pleasant; and Charlie Birch 
was in the hii of spirits, for Elfie avd 
Harry Kingswood took but. little notice of 
each other, and Arthur Garew was evidently 
very much charmed-with the young girl who 
had that day been introtaved. to him. 

‘** You two had better ride over and:have lun- 
chéon with us to-morrow,” the mistreas of 
Monkshill romarked, as she and Elie took 
their seats in thecar, 

Then she gave her pony the rein, and he 
dashed off at such @ pace that the lookers-on 
were, for the moment, alarmed. 

Well, this has been better than staying at 
home, moping over the fire,’’ remarked Charlie, 
cheerfully, as the along komeward. 
‘We shall have ball to think of ; and if 
pill goes well I shall give a large party myself 
after Christmas.” 

Elfie made ne immediate reply. 

She rementbered that many of Charlie’s 
proposed entertainments when she was staying 
at the Burlstones had fallen through, so she 
did not anticipyte much gaiety at Monkshill. 
Not that she lomged for excitement; she was 
quite satisfied to live a quiet, uneventful life, 
to study and improve her mind, aud to feel 
that she was noé utterly useless to Chazlie, 
who was so good and kind to her. 

Indeed, if it were not for her presente in 
the hogse, life at Menkshill would be positively 
to the heiress, who was singularly 


friends. 

Elfie’s thoughts wandered back often enough 
to the dear old Hermitage, and she longed so 
intensely to know what Lionel Denison 


| thought of her flight, and whether he really 
vellyn could not be expected to remember | 
Then they shook hands, and | 


was going to marry Miss Grey, that if she 
could have relied the silence and dis- 


| cretion of Mrs. Gurtis she would, undoubtedly, 


have written to her. 

Bat Mrs. Curtis was not trustwortliy in 
this respeet. She would be sure to tell her 
master she had reveivod the letter ; she would 
very probably shew it to him, and they might 
both of them misunderstand her motive for 
writing, and might think she was anxious to 
be asked to come back egain. 

So she resolved to be silent, to wait one 
whole year, and at tho expiration of that time, 
if she had heard nothing, she thought she 
might allow herself to write to the kind, old 
housekeeper. 

Her thoughts had wandered off into this 
channel, and she was so silent that Charlie, 
who had been ratéling on, talking of what she 
would do, was piqued into saying,— 

“We will send eut invitations to-night for 
@ dinner-party. A goed many pcople have 
come baclt to the neighbourhood, and it is of 
no use shutting ourselves up as we have been 
doing. By the way, Mr. Kingswood looked 
very well, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied Elfie, reluctantly ; ‘ but he 
always has seemed well when I have seen 
him.” - 

Charlie made no response to this. She 
would have given @ great deal te know if Elfie 
admired or wished to win Harry Kingswood, 
but she could mot ask the question, for the 
gentle girl, despite her confiding frankness, 


| had a cortain dignity about her which made 


Miss Birch feel that omy hint of her desire 
would seem like an impertinence, 

With regard to her own feelings, she would 
nob on any consideration, at this stage of 
affairs, have talked of them to her friend, 
though she would have been very glad for 
iilfie to know thom, because it would Kave 
made her own conduct with regard to the 
gentleman so much more decided. 

And yet Elfe could scarcely have boen more 
cool towards him than she had been to-day, 
for she had shown no pleasure at meeting 
him, and had evidently been much more in- 
terested in Mr. Arthur Carow. 

The drive to the market-town, and the 
friends she had met there, infused new spirit 
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into Miss Birch; and, true to her determing, 
tion, she sent out that évening invitations fo, 
a good-sized dinner-party. 
@ “A ball is not an easy thing to manag 
just now,” she remarked to Elfie, as they werg 
parting for the night; “ but we:will have ong 
directly after Christmas, I proniise you.” 

The latter smiled, thougly she could not help 
wondering if she should behere after Christ. 
mas. 

Next morning wae finer and brighter thay 
the previous one, though the mud vas still 
several inches deep in the roads and lanes; 
and the dogeart, in which Mr. Carew and Mr, 
Kingswood drove, was well whea 
they alighted at Mowkshill. 

Charlie received them it her usual bright, 
friendly manner, and, as it still wanted some 
little time to lwneheon, slie ted that 
they should go out into the grounds and enjoy 
the sunshine. 

“My dear, you will catch your death of 
cold,” protested Mirs. Ridgeway, who knew 
that if the girls went she must go also. 

But Charlie made light of objection, 
and was determined, in this case, to have her 
own way. 

Harry Kingswood lad never been here be. 
fore, and: it was but natural that Charli; 
should feel some pardonable pride in showing 
him over her domain. 

He was ¢eonscious of this, and he tried to 
seem interested in all he saw; for,in his way 
he liked Charlie, and he had had very serious 
thoughts of asking her to become his wife. 

It would be a very good match for him; 
there was little doubt of his being accepted, 
and he would win a girl whom he admired 
greatly, and for whom he had a very sincere 
liking. 

He told himself all this as he walked by her 
side, and yet he could not give her all his 
attention. 

Every now and again he would turn to look 
at Elfie, and once he was so much annoyed at 
the way in which Carew bent his head and 
talked to her, while she seemed to listen with 
interest, that he himself paid no heed to what 
Charlie was saying; and she, surprised at his 
silence, looked quickly at his face, and, eateh- 
ing its expression, rightly read the thoughts 
that were passing through his mind. 

The hot bleod rushed to her cheek, her eyes 
flashed, and her bosom swelled with. anger, 
but she smothered her indignation, though 
she said, abruptly,— 

‘“We have had enough of this, let us gy in 
to luncheon. Mr. Kingswood, will you take 
Mrs. Ridgeway ?”’ : 

Then she joined Elfie and Mr. Carew, aad 
walked with them back to the house. 

But though she was affectionate as usual to 
the girl she had befriended, and though she 
tried hard not to blame her for the fascination 
which she exercised over Kingswood, she would 
scarcely have beer human if she had not sin- 
cerely wished that those two had never met. 
It was,— 

‘“* Pre little rift within the Inte, 
Which by-and-by shall make tite music amte.” 


CHAPTER XVFf. 
THE CAREWS AND THEIR GUEST. 

Lunxcugon passed off pleasantly enough, 
and Charlie soon recovered from his brief it 
of jealousy. 

Kilfie certainly gave her no eause for com: 
plaint; for she devoted most of her ativntion 
to Mr. Carew, and was just amiable and. civil 
to Mr. Kingswood, as to one whom she had 
met before to-day, but in whom she felt no 
interest. 

Charlie also, when she came to think: the 
matter over, felt that she had. been in dange? 
of showing her own feelings too openty. 

She refieoted that Elfie had teld her that 
Mr. Kingswoed knew some of the friends 
from whom she was hiding herself, and she 
began to hope that the young man’s interes? 
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—— 
hee identity with one of whom he must have 
previously heard. : ! 

“That would account for the way in which 
his eves follow her when she is. wmconscious of 
his observation,” mused Charlie; “But it 
isn’t t, for all that. TF wonder how 
ea goimg to stay in this neighbour- 
ood.” 
. With a view of ascertaining the length of 
hig proposed stay she addressed Kingswood’s 
host, and asked,— a 

“Are your aum@and sister with you at the 
Nast, ay aap : : nt 

« Yes, they ar@éerning over to see you to- 
morrew,” vepliell the young man. “Lily ie 
jooking ferwead to some hunting.” 
Then tetttting to Dlifie he asked,— 

youlunt, Miss Heath?” 





oom, amd therefore ler 
life iw limited,” observed Miss: 


Baek. “Ldon’t think I shall kant myself } 


thiewhte®; but we may ride to the meet 
a sdemp the start. Your sister is coming over 


to- , you say ?” 
earen im the affirmative. 


‘be at home,” was the next 
ra folfowed immediately the ques- 
tion. * all going to the valk at Trevel- 
yn Court next month, aren't you?’ 

“Yes, Lily and my aunt are going, so, I 
thinly, ama; but Kimgswood won’t be hers.” 

“ Dew't be too sure of that!” remarked the 
inSter, With » leagh. “I leave you next 
week, it is true; Bat I amt invited to stay with 
the Trevelyans next month for the coming-of- 
age of the youngster. He is a nice young 
fellow. Have you seen him, Miss Heath?” 

Elfie said “No,” but added nothing more. 

Instinct warned her that for many reasons 
iti was desirable to say ee little as possible to 
Mr. Kingswood. 

She had observed the quick, suspicious 
glanee he gave her when Charlie spoke of her 
“8 arecently emancipated schoolgirl, and she 
began to wonder whether he knew more about 
her than she had hitherto surmised. 

If she could have talked with him freely 
she would have liked to ask him about Lionel 
Denison and Miss Grey ; but this, for fear of 
betraying herself, she dared not do; while 
something in Harry Kingswood’s tone and 
manner reminded her of lris words in the hall 
at Maltby Grange, when he kissed her hand, 
and asked if he might write to her. 

“I must and I will avoid anything of that 
Kind with him in future,” she thought, re- 


And by way of emphasising her determins- 


‘tida she, quite unconsciously, showed so much 


interest in young Carew that it is scarcely 
wonderful that he should consider himself 
greatly encouraged thereby. 

She had no thought of encouraging him. 
If she had tried to analyse her feelings she 
Would have decided that she liked him very 
much, and that in time she might care for 
him as though he had been her brother. 

But any warmer sentiment was impossible. 
“ue never éntertained the thought that if 
eouldbe otherwise. Her life would bo solitary 
and <P. Of this she was quife convinced 
—o sa ct for a girl who was not yet 
d in § 3 

The Iast few months had made a great 
change in Elfice—a change of which she was 
altogether unconscious. 

On that day when Edith Grey met her, and 
poisoned with her evil tongue the placid con- 
tentment of her life, Elfie was a very lovely 
gith; but she was unformed, and theair of tha 
whoolroom still seemed to cling to her. 

The necessity of thinking and acting for 
herself, of taking her own part, with dignity 
and courage, in the battle of life, had brushed 
away the crudeness and awkwardness that, 








qi 





under less exciting conditions, would have 
clung longer to her, while the people with 
whom she had found herself, theugh peculiar 
enough in their way, had al? beem of a much 
better class than poor Mus. €urtis, with 
whom, at the Hermitage, she was compelled 
to spend much of her tinast 

Thus it was tit tte awltwardness of 
extreme youth hadi left Her; am though she 
was naturally shy amd timid, slie was, to all 
outward appears cay self- possessed, 
though perhaps#® veserved. 

This reserve, indeed, was to Arthur Carew 


one of her greatest. chavms, partieularly as it | 
Kingswood 


was evinced towards rather tham 
against himself. 

The young men went away at last, and 
Charlie would probably have shit herself up 
in her own roomy for # time to eam» down and 
think matters over, if the invitations from 
Trevelyan Court had net at the moment oppor- 


~ ” suid Charlie, holding the card in her 
hend, “we mmst decide the momentous 
q , are we to wear? I should 

' to creates, sensation ad tiiis: ball if it were 


~ But io it ™ asked Elfie, timidly. 
“ Woaldn’t it be betiier to get just what you 
know will suit yow? FE always think it a great 
as girl whte ie worth looking atto wear 
& that attracts attention to itself rather 
thiam to Nerself.’” 

© Wise little woman, you are right,” assented 


Then they began to discuss style and 
material and colour—subjects much more 
imteresting to them at the moment than they 
would be to us. 

But Charlie quitereeoyvered her good humour 
by these means, so thte dresses were. deci 
upon; an order for them was semt to London, 
and there was ample matter for conversation 
for the rest of the evening—Charlie busy with 
speculation as to whom they would meet at 
Trevelyan Court, and Mrs. Ridgeway ready to 
give the, a few personal 
pertieulars, not. only of the Trevelyans and 
Caxews, but of their more or less immediate 
neighbours. 

As for Elfie, she listened and sighed, and 
wondered what Mrs. Ridgeway would say if 
she ever discovered that she herself had no 
pedigree—that she did not even know the 
name of her own father—that she was 
*“‘ nobody’s” child. 

The next morning was fine again ; indeed, 
the weather had considerably improved, and 
though the roads were a disgrace to any 
civilised country, it was useless’ to hope for 
anything but soft, deep, clayey mud until a 
frost set in and hardened the ground. 

Charlie and Elfie went for a drive, and 
enjoyed it thoroughty, for the wintry 
landscape had a fascination for the girls, 
and the uninterrpted alternation of hill and 
dale was inexpressibly charming, bathed as 
the undulating country was by the bright 
rays of the November sun. 

Soon after luncheon, which was rather late 
at Monkshill, Mra. Thorn and Miss Carew 
called, and Elfie saw, by the manner in which 
Charlie and these ladies met, that a con- 
siderable degree of intimacy existed between 
them. ; 

She did not learn then, of course, but it came 
to her knowledge later on that strong hopes 
had been entertained by the gentleman’s 
fornily that a union would one day take place 
betweon Arthur Carew and Charlotte Birch. 

What probability there was of such an 
event the most careless looker-on could easily 
decide. 

When one of the principals in such a 
proposed union is eager for it there is some 
chance of its being one day wn fait accompli; 
bat when, as in the present instance, neither 
of them had the least inclination that way, 
there was not much probability of Mrs. 
Tkorn’s hopes being realised. 

-*Strangely enough, though Elfie was, to use 
Charlie’s expression, ‘‘as sweet as summer 





cherries”? to these two ladies, they treated 
her with marked coldness, and evidently did 
not approve of her presence here. 

And undoubtedly, from their point of view, 
their verdict was a reasonable and a just one. 

They had been wel! pleased to have Mr. 
Kingswood as a guest for a week or ten 
days, though they declared it was too bad of 


| Artlimwr to have invited him amd then to have 


forgotten all about it ; but ~~ -e have 
gone very smoothly if Mrs. is to be 
credited, if that very singudar-loolting gir] had 
not been om # visit to Monitshilf. 

Mrs. Thormcalled her “ singular,” and would 
not admit that she was pretty, but Miss 


| Carew, though sie swid nothing, sighed, and 
that her brother and 


Kin liad ealfed her beawtiful. 

Fortunately forHilfie’s presemt comfort, the 
latter had not said a word abowt jeer depen- 
dent position at Grange’ ; he mercly 
said that he had met Her therep amd com 
sequently it was swpposed by his listeners 
that Elfie, like himself, was a guest at the 
time. 

So, though Mrs. Thorn and Miss Casew 
would gladly have left Elfie uninvited, amd 
would most eertainly have done so hud 
they known she was a paid compaaiom, they 
could not incommon politeness tor liaaliie do 
so now, and consequently she was tidden 
with Miss Birch to dine at the Nesé om the 
following Monday. 

Elfie accepted the invitation omen = 
but when the visitors were gone i 
her friend,— 

“T would rather net go to this dinner if you 
don’t mind leaving me af home ; they don't 
want me, and I have no desire to visit thern.’’ 


“Nonsense,” exclaimed Charlie, with 
energy, “you must go with me. If I begin 


to leave you at homenow I shall have to leave 
you at home agreat deal; you don’t know 
what these people are. They only ask me to 
their house because I own this big place. . Ii I 
lost it all to-morrow Mrs. Thorn would pass 
me in the-street and look through her eye- 
glass in the opposite direction.” 

‘And yet you care to know such people ?’’ 
asked Elfie, indignantly. 

“You poor, unsophisticated child! My 
acquaintances would be few and far between 
if I troubled myself about such matiers. I 
take things just as they come,” returned 
Charlie. ‘It suits me to go to dine at the 
Nest next Monday, and you will go to oblige 
me. You won't find it very lively, but young 
Carew is rather a nics fellow, end you and he 
seem to get on capitally together.” 

“Yes, he was very nice yesterday. He’ ex- 
plained so many things to me of which 
previously I was quite ignorant. He seoms 
to be very fond of botany.” 

She said this simply and in absolute good 
faith, and Charlie, observing it, thought it 
wise not to disturb the sweet unconscioustiess 
that would probably bs the means of keeping 
Effie and Arthur out of her way while site 
brought Kingswood to his senses. 

Of course bringing him to his senses meant 
inspiring him with a due appreciation of her 
own charms. 

It was decided, therefore, that Elfic was to 
go to the dinner party, and, accordingly, on 
the evening in question the three ladies from 
Monkshill entered the brougham, amd were 
driven to the Nest, where other guests were 
already assombled. 

Charlie was tuken into dinner by the host, 
bat she had Harry Kingswood next to her, 
while Arthur Carew had arranged for Elfic to 
sit next to him on the other sida, 

Eifie thought if a pleasant party, om the 
whole. 

The dinner wag good, and when the ladies 
retired to the drawing-room Charlie suggested 
that Blfie should sing. 

I think I have said elsewhere that our little 
heroine possessed a very fihe voice, and she 
now considerably astonished Mrs. Thorn and 
Miss Carew by her performance. 


It wags not a pleasant surprise. Arthur 
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[ARTHUR CAREW ENEW NOW THAT HIS FUTURE HAPPINESS LAY IN THE HANDS OF ELFIE. ] 


avas passionately fond of music; he had a 
on voice, and he had tried very hard to get 
is sister to sing and play with him. 

Without success, however; and here, the 
two ladies of the house felt, was a girl who, 

@v:th her voice and her personal charms, could 
metaphorically twist the young man round 
her fingers. 

“T must put a stop to this,” thought Mrs. 
Thorn, resolutely. 

_And she rose, and made her way to the 
piano. But it is not easy to stop a lady in 
the middle of a song, and before that song 
was finished the mischief was done. 

Arthur Carew was in the drawing-room, 
was standing by the side of the fair songstress, 
and if there had been any uncertainty in his 
mind before he left the dining-room he had 
no doubt now that his future happiness or 
misery lay in the hands of the girl who had 
thrown a new and a subtle meaning into the 
words and air of an old familiar song. 

After this he sang, and then Charlie and 
Elfie played a duet; and though Mrs. Thorn 

litely interfered more than once, and called 

er nephew away on some pretext while some 
one else took his seat by the side of Elfie, 
still she did not succeed in keeping him lon 
from the girl who possessed such a soustial 
attraction for him. 


Charlie also enjoyed this evening far more 
than she had anticipated, for Mr. Kingswood, 
not being able to monopolise Elfie, was very 
glad to content himself with one who was 
much more amusing, if not so fair, and he 

* several times that night called himself names 
that were not complimentary for longing for 
an unattainable shadow while a very inviting 
substance was within his reach. 

The next event of importance in the eyes of 
Miss Birch was her own dinner party that 
‘was to take place the evening before the day 
on which Mr. Kingswood would terminate his 
visit to the Carews, and return to town. 

That visit, so far as the hopes of Mrs. 





Thorn and her niece were concerned, had been 
a failure, for it was quite obvious to both of 
them that the feminine attractions at Monks- 
hill quite eclipsed the more modest charms of 
the Nest, and, therefore, they were ready to 
speed rather than to delay the parting 
guest. 

If Charlie hoped to bring matters to a 
successful issue between Kingswood and her- 
self this evening, however, she was doomed to 
disappointment. 

He was very nice, was all that she could 
desire, except that he was not lover-like, and 
he watched Elfie and Arthur Carew so ye 
sistently that Charlie was once tempted to 
remark,— 

‘* You seem very much interested in that 
couple. Don’t you approve of their getting 
on so well together? ”’ * 

‘IT!’ he exclaimed, with a start, and flush- 
ing angrily. “ What business can it be of 
mine? It isn’t I that shall upset Carew’s 
apple-cart ; but it will come to grief for all 
that.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Charlie, 
anxiously. 

“Nothing,” he answered, gloomily. 

Then, as a sudden idea struck him, he 
asked,— 

‘You haven’t turned match-maker, have 
you?” 

“T? Certainly not!” she replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘What makes you ask the ques- 
tion ?”’ 

“ Your own remark,” was the curt rejoinder. 
‘*It sounded as though you had planned the 
whole affair.” 

“T never plan anything of the kind,” she 
retorted hotly. 

“It is best not to do so,” he responded, 
coldly. 

And soon after he and his party went away, 
and poor Charlie felt that they had saneely 
parted like friends. 





“‘ Never mind ; I shall see him at_the ball,” 
she thought, hopefully. 

And she and Elfie after this night talked 
about the forthcoming ball at Trevellyn Court 
until all their thoughts seemed to be centred 
upon it. 

* * - * +. 

But our heroine little dreamed of the in- 
fluence which this ball was to have upon her 
future destiny. 


(To be continued.) 








Eanty Prracy.—Piracy has been known from 
the remotest antiquity ; for in the early ages 
every small maritime State was addicted to 

iracy, and navigation was perilous. This 
habit was so general that it was regarded with 
indifference, and, whether merchant, traveller 
or pirate, the stranger was received with the 
rights of hospitality. Thus Nestor, having 
given Mentor and Telemachus a plenteous 
repast, remarks that, the banquet being 
finished, it was time to ask his guests as to 
their business. ‘Are you,’’ demands the aged 
prince, “‘ merchants destined to any port, or 
are you merely adventurers and | ever who 
roam the seas without any place of destination, 
and live by rapine and ruin?” The laws of 
Solon refer to authorised associations for 
piracy; the tribute-gathering fleet of the 
Athenians was a positive armament of specu- 
lating marauders; and almost all the earl: 
voyages were characterised by a union of fraud, 
robbery and exaction, under the name of trade. 
The test of the heroic Alexander’s honesty 18 
given in the answer he received on questioning 
a captive pirate as to what right he had to infest 
the seas: ‘‘ The same that thou hast to infest 
the universe; but because I do this in a smal? 
ship I am called a robber; and because thou 
actest the same part with a great fleet thou 
art entitled a conqueror.” 
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[‘‘om!’ SHRIEKED ISOLT, “THAT FACE, THAT FACE!’ AND CLUNG TO BRIAN ALMOST UNCONSCIOUS THAT SHE DID 80.) 


NOVELETTE.) 
THAT ECCENTRIC MISS 
HERNE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


Mas. Drew had removed her lodger’s break- 
fast things, and now was chatting in her 
maternal way to him. He stood before the 
window—a tall, well-knit figure, strong and 
muscular; and now and again he turned his 
handsome head and asked some trivial ques- 
tion, which Mrs. Drew answered in her round- 
about way. 

For a few moments his eyes had rested on the 
row of pretty semi-detached houses opposite, 
and Mrs. Drew noticed the third one aelnea 
most of his attention. Presently he said,— 

“ How pretty the windows of number three 
are. The white curtains and tastefully-arranged 
flowers give the whole place an air of home. 
What sort se poowt live there?” 

The landlady’s answer this time was direct, 
much to Brian Varcoe’s astonishment. 

“Rather strange folks, sir, Mr. Herne and 
his sister. The people call her, ‘ that eccentric 
Miss Herne.’ I sup because she does 
things that no one else thinks of doing, and 
isn’t like the other women of the town either 
in dress or manners.”’ 

“ And what is Mr. Herne?” 

“Cashier at the bank; and she keeps 
tradesmen’s books ; such a funny thing for a 
Woman to do.” 

At that point Mrs. Drew was called away, 
and Briar n lazily to form some idea of 
“that eccentric Miss Herne.” 

He pictured her a tall, angular woman of 
uncertain age, very plain, very precise, sharp 
of voice and feature; and wondered inwardly 
how it was her house was the most attractive 
in the row. 

Breaking upon his reverie came the sound 





of many boyish voices, some full of thoughtless 
laughter, some of mockery. 

‘I thought Mrs. Drew told me this place 
was quiet,’’ muttered the young man, discon- 
tentedly ; “it’s a perfect Babel.” 

Then there came in sight a troop of rosy, 
mischievous, and malicious boys, who followed 
with derisive shouts in the wake of a tall, 
eae Prong negro, with the mildest of 
aces and most reproachful eyes. 

Now and again he turned on his tormentors, 
and spoke some broken words of expostulation, 
which caused the young rascals to shout and 
laugh the louder, for a negro in quiet Wester- 
ton was a novelty. 

Suddenly, as the man, driven to bay, faced 
the boys, the door of number three was opened, 
and a lithe, blue-robed figure ran down the 
steps and crossed to the stranger. 

Brian leaned out of his window, and heard 
a clear voice say,— 

“For shame, boys! Is it brave to molest a 
helpless, friendless stranger, a man who has 
done you no harm? Oh! you cowards.” 

And as the indignant tones vibrated through 
the air the boys shrank back as if ashamed, 
and only a low murmur broke from them. 
Before Brian could withdraw from the window 
to offer the young lady assistance she had 
taken one of the negro’s black, horney hands 
in hers, that were thin and white. 

“Come with me,’”’ she said, and led him 
unresistingly up the steps; and not until she 
was closing the door did she catch a glimpse 
of Brian’s dark face and head. 

The whole affair passed so quickly that it 
seemed unreal to the young man, and only the 
voices of the boys, as they trooped off to the 
grammar-school, convin him he had not 
been dreaming. The glimpse he had caught 
of the young lady’s face had favourably im- 

ressed him, and he admired her courage and 
indness not a little. 

“I wonder who she is—perhaps a niece or 
younger sister of the eccentric lady?” 





He took up his hat and went downstairs, 
meeting Mrs. Drew in the tiny hall. 

“I’m afraid you’ve been disturbed by the 
noise in the street,” she said, apologetically ; 
‘‘but those schoolboys are regular ‘limbs of 
Satan.’ Did you see Miss Herne, sir?” 

‘The young lady in blue?” he questioned, 
and the landlady answered,— 

‘The very same, Mr. Varcoe. Did youever 
see anything more absurd than the way she 
rushed out to that nigger? Kindness is all 
very well, but I don’t believe in carrying it 
to such absurd lengths.” 

“I think I understand now why the young 
lady is called eccentric,’ Brian said, wi 
covert amusement; and, wishing Mrs. Drew 
good-morning, went out, leaving her puzzled 
as to his opinion of Miss Herne. 

Meanwhile, the young girl had seated her 
strange visitor in the pretty sitting-room, and 
now turned her bright, kind face upon him 
with the question,— 

‘* Will you tell me your name?” 

The grateful eyes grew softer as he answered 
her, brokenly,— 

‘Jo, missy ; nothing but Jo.”’ 

‘* Where have you come from—is it far?’’ 
with a swift glance at his worn boots and 
dusty clothes. 

He told her he had come from Liverpool, 
and brought with him a letter to Squire 
Atherton from a cousin in New Guinea, with 
which he drew out a soiled envelope, and bade 
= read its —_ ioe ie 

e eyes glanced along the ee 
lines. They oon full of warm praise of Jo, 
and the request that the Squire would take 
him into his service. The postscript said Jo 
had come to England to seek a lost brother, 
who, ten years ago, had arrived in the country 
with his master, and had never since been 
heard of. 

Miss Herne folded up the letter. 

“You haven’t far to go now,’ she said, 
kindly. ‘Squire Atherton lives at Berrydown, 
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which is but two miles from the town; and 
he is reported to be generous. But, perhaps, 
you are hungry,” and without waiting an 
answer she rang for fresh coffee, and began 
hastily # ent some bread and ham, bidding 
Jo eat. 

The avidity withwhich he did so testified 
to » long fast. 

Wher he liad satisfied his hunger, and tried 
to thank his young hostess, she began to speak 
in the sefé tones to the negro’s musical 
ear and Heart were ttie loveliest he 
had 

“ You arast not mind the curious glances of 
the people or the shouting of the boys, Jo; 
they aveso unused to strangers in these parts 
that they are often very rude. I don’t think 
they mean to be uvikind; they are only 
théugivtless. Now let me direct you to Squire 
Atherton’s.”’ 


The man rose slowly and clumsily; his dark 
oyes glistened, and his whole face was instinet 
a 


ith 
“tay,” fe suid, with « sort f simple 
suited well his aupesive figure, 
Heaven bless yer; nobody never gave 


for yer——”’ » 

He did not finish his speech, but taking one 

of the slender white hands reverently in his 
touched it with his lips, and went slowly 
away. 
«Well I. never!” ejaculated Mrs. Drew, 
watching behind the cartains. “What next, 
I wonder! A strolling nigger kissing her 
hand on the doorstep, too! The girl must be 
mad!” 

What Westerton thought of her wasa mattcr 
of perfect indifference to Miss Herne. 

fter Jo’s departure she opened her desk 
quictly, and began to sort. out a quantity of 
bills; then she produced a huge ledger from. a 
recess, and. set down, prepared for'a long 
morning’s work. 

Hour after. hour the busy white fingers went 
nimbly over the limed pages, never pausing, 
never faltering im their work. She heard the 
rush of boys’ feet down the street, and knew 
school. was over, but she did not glance up; 
the sua shone brighily im har open window, 
the birds and butterflies flitted: throwgh the 
soft May ai, the bees kept up & perpetual 
monotonous drone, but the pretty head was 
never lifted, the grcy eyes never turned aside 
te leok at the faix outer world until the church 
clock rang out a quarter to two. 

Then, Miss Herne gathered her papers and 
books together and placed them carefully in 
the recess, and o fresh-looking, country girl 
enterd at the same time, and: begam te lay the 
cloth for dimer. 

“ We must be very quiek, Lizzie,” the young 
lady said, ‘‘or Mr. Herne will be im before we 
are ready,” and she assisted the girb with those 
nimble white fingers of hers, that! looked as if 
they. had known no toil. 

The simple preparations being completed, 
she walked. to the wintlow, yawned, and 
stretched, owt her arms, looked at her pretty 
yound wrists with asozt of comical pity. 

‘Oh ! dear, how dreadfully they ache !’’ she 
said, just a trifle wearily, and was quite wn- 
conscious that Brian Vareve watched her from 
behind his curtains’ with hakl-curious, half- 
admirmg eyes. 

She heard a quick, firm step in the street, 
aad ran to the door to meet her brother. 

“Gilbert,” she said, “ f’ve quite an advonture 
to tell you; but come in and dine first: Poor 
old boy, you must be hungry.”’ 

Seeing her welcoming smiles and gestures, 
Brian was inclined to envy Mr. Herne the 
possession of such a pretty sister, and even 


felt vexed when the door was closed, and he 
could see her no more. 

Brotherand sister sat opposite each other, and 
his face was very grave; the grey eyes meeting 
his grew dark with a sudden shadow, and, in 
tomes unlike her usually cheerful ones, the 
sister said,— 

“ Gilbert, dear, is it any help to think. of 
that day?” 

Gilbert’s face wore a still more melancholy 


tinge. 
“No help—it is madness, but thoughts will 
come wi we would or mo. Is 


J 


forgotten. Won't wish me 
returns of the day?” 
can I,” bittetly, “whem night and 
I may nof live to sew the anniver- 
? ” 

bitterly. “ 

burden of 


a 
| 


229594, 82 
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" cut 


gteve beyond your years.” 
; Tsolt, you grow prettier each 


“You think so only beeause you love me,” 
she said, returning to her seat; “no-creature 


brother,” and the meal being ended she 
filled his pipe and gave it to him. 

Then she gave him «@ brief account of the 
morning’s adventure, and expressed a wish 
to hear what suecess poor Jo had had with 
Mr. Atherton. 

Gilbert was very quiet for a time, then: he 
said, gravely,— 

‘““Do you know what people are saying of 
Mr. Atherton ?”’ 

“No; there is always some poor little 
seandal afloat, and you know I don’t listen to 
gossip, Gilbert.’’ 

‘““T know that; but this concerns yourself, 
my dear. It is currently said that Mr. Ather- 
ton visits this house for your sake only, and 
that you give him every encouragement. in 
your power, because he is rich, well-born, 
influential, and not for any merit he may 
possess.” 

Isolt’s expression was one of supreme indif- 
ference. 

“Ts that all?” she questioned, calmly. 
“That is a very mild report for Westerton ;”’ 
then, with a sudden change in face and 
manner, ‘“ Don’t you remember, Gilbert, how 
five years ago I promised always to stay with 
you? Do you think [should break my word?” 

‘“My dear,” very gently, and with almost 
fatherly tenderness, ‘‘you have not yet met 
the man you couldlove. Atherton is generous, 
well-looking, rich, but he is not the man you 
will marry. One day, however, you will leave 
me for another home, and be happier in is 
than I could ever make you.” 

She knelt beside him, her fair face uplifted 
to his, and in her eyes the shadow of sorrow 
and shame lay deep and dark. 

“* Supposing I could even love anyone better, 
oreveuso well as you, Gilbert, what man, know- 
ing our story, the fearfal blot upon our name, 
would be willing to marry me? And I think, 
dear, it would kill me to tell it. Oh! 
Heaven,” with sudden passion, “love is 
neither for you nor me. We are set outside 
and beyond it for ever, and all we can hope 
for is peace. We have been at rest here, but 
how long will our comfort last? Ifour story 
became known here, or if—if he returns, as I 





feel he will, we must fl#f again—give up Home 


your unselfishness, are ill. 





ae 
and occupation. Sometimes I feel as if the 
shameful secret will kill me.”’ 

Her fine grey eyes flashed and the delicatg 
nostrils quivered, whilst the rounded cheeks 
—_ = eot- The sun shone full upon 

rs young figure in its pretty blue go 
but Isolfshivered. a ae 

‘* Why should we meet trouble half-way?” 


anguish im her voice one would have said she 

. “Let us be glad whilst we may; 
and as for Denis Atherton, rest assured, try * 
dear, I sliall never leave you for him.” 

“But if he loved you well enough to over. 
all—how then, Isolé:?’” 
passion of his, I believedt 
. He has never sid. a worl 

been on 
the » Gilbert; 
mis.” 


to 
her always amxious 
“iar. Horse ide woe 


d at the window this 
a 
. Whe and what is he?” 


the for 
at Westerton only 
is said to have intro- 
to the Rainforths, se I suppose 
well connected. But, dear me, Isoli, it 
early three—I must be off; punctuality 
finds favour at the bank. One I may be 
tsenager—then you shall have times an: 
no work.”’ 

She watched her brother’s slim form as he 
hurried down the quiet street, and her heart 
ached for him; he was only ten years her 
senior, but already his shoulders had coz- 
tracted a ‘‘ stoop ;” his face was lined with care 
and thought, his eyes sunken, and his dark 
hair slightly streaked with grey. Iselt knew 
whose crime had made him an old man #0 
early, whose hand had put love and joy out of 
his reach for ever; she knew, too, that in all 
the world none. loved hér so dearly as her 
brother, and that to him she was his dearest 
possession. With a sudden burst of passion 
she hid her face in her hands, and sobbed in 
a low, dreadful way. 

**Oh, Heaven; oh, Heaven! five years age 
to-day, and it seems a lifetime! Vill nothing 
wash away the stain, or free us from this 
dreadful fear?” 

But very soon she was calm again, and, tak 
ing a book, lay upon the coueh. seemingly 
engrossed in a stifring story of love and 
adventures. The flickering light played im the 
folds of her dainty skirts, whilst her brown 
hair caught and imprisoned the stray sumbeams 
that were fain to wander over the white brow 
and kiss the heavily-fringed lids. In the 
middle of a chapter she was startled by 
sharp peal of the door-bell, and a moment 
after Lizzie announced Mr. Atherton. Miss 
Herne rose from her couch, although. her 
visitor made a deprecatory gesture; she blushed, 
too, remembering that all Westerton com 
their names—she wondered had ho heard the 
report. After shaking hands, and prevailing 
upon Isolt to take up her former position, the 
young man said,— 

«T have come to thank youin Jo’s behalf 
for your goodness and championship of bis 
cause.” 

The colour mounted into her brow. 

“Ti was an easy and simple thing I did; 
the poor fellow has exaggerated the details. 
Bat I am very glad he has reached you safely, 
and I sincerely hope you will be able to give 
him employment.” 

“Your wish is my law,” bending somewhat 
towards her, ‘ but in this you lave been fore- 
stalled. My cousin—who sent him to me—- 
was the dearest friend of my boyhood, andl 
could not refuse any request of his. The post 
of under-gardener was vacant, I have given it 
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to Jo;. and, because you have expressed such 
intercst in him, I shall see he wants nothin, ‘ 
She could not misunderstand his looks, 
alt xough she feigned to believe his words mere 
Tite commonplaces, and her eyes drooped 
fre the young man’s ardent gaze. ‘The 
more confused she grew the greater was. his 
confidence and courage. She was penniless, 
he rich—surely he might hope for her love! 
She was unknown, he a man of great import- 
ance in the county—but he scarcely thought 
of these things as he drank in every detail of 
her fresh, pretty face and dainty figure. He 
over her, and stretching out one hand 
id it upon hers. 
Ltd” he said, lingering over the name, 
beeause it was so dear to him. 
The girl flushed deeply and unmistakably, 
and said, tremulously,— 
“Mr. Atherton, you must not call me that; 
f you Lam Miss Herne, the cashier's sister.” 
“You are far, far more to me than you 
think or believe—Isolt, my darling, my 
Tlove you! I know you have never 
t @ me in that way, and I fancied it 
might Be because I have never spoken to you 
of mylove before. I knew you were too proud 
to give your heart to any man unsought, un- 
asked——”’ 
She broke in hurriedly,— 
“JT had no suspicion of this. You have been 
very kind to me always, but I was not vain 
h to imagine you desired me for your 
wife. I—I am very sorry i 
“You have not had time for thought; you 
confess yourself you had no idea of this. Give 
me time, my dearest, and I will teach you to 
loveme. I can offer you ail that most women 
long for, but I am ashamed to speak to you of 
my possessions—things that win others have 
noinfluence on you. Let me come again and 
again, day by day, and you will get used to the 
idea; in time I believe you will learn to love 
me. Darling, don’t send me away hope- 
ess.” 
Her face was white as she answered,— 
“Mr, Atherton, 7 have done me high 
honour, and I should, indeed, be base if I could 
for a moment encourage groundless hopes. I 
co not love you. I shall never marry, because 
all my future life is devoted to my brother.” 
Denis Atherton was almost angry with her. 
“ This is folly ; no woman goes through life 
without learning the lesson of love. Tell me, 
have you anything to urge against me—any 
reason why you should not marry me?”’ 
= Yes,” solt answered, steadily, *‘ but it has 
nothing to do with you, it belongs to my 
past; let it alone. There is a very real and 
cruel reason why I should never marry any 
man. Be satisfied with that, for I shall not 
delk you more of my story.” 
Denis looked wan in the broad, yellow light. 
“Are you married?” he faltered, and Isolt 
laughed. 
a5 No, I am not married. Has any man save 
yourself visited me since I have been in 
Westertou ? ” 
“No,” he admitted, almost sullenly, “ but 
for aught I know to the contrary you may be 





engaged.” 

“E am not even engaged, Mr. Atherton. 
P disabuse your mind of such absurd ideas; 
my Life is bound up in Gilbert.” 

Dy Being neither engaged nor married,” said 
Denis, “there is nothing to prevent me woo- 
ing and winning you, Isolt.” 

Then: tho girl ‘answered, with face averted 
and down-dropped lids,— 

“Qh, yes there is. To all your entreaties I 
must give ‘no’ for an answer. Ah! you area 
man of honour, and will not repeat anything I 
may Say to you. Our name was once as pure 
®8 your own, if not so great an origin. We 
were proud of our honour ; we had high notions 
Ct eur own importance, but now—but now— 
that is past! Our fair fame is tarnished, our 
: 80 great we could not stay in our native 
piace. My father died of a broken heart be- 
cause a child of his had forgotten houour 
utterly, and when he was dead we—Gilbert and 

eae away to a place where our shame is 


. you are not only a gentleman, but a man, you 


not. known, and where we may hold up our 
heads. again.”’ 

Denis Atherton’s face expressed surprise and 
confusion at Isolt’s confession, but when. she 
ended love again shone in his.blue eyes, and 
he stretched out his hand to toueh hers, but 
she shrank from him, 

“ Was (Gilbert. the guilty one?” in @ tone 
that said ‘‘ I know he was,”’ but she answered, 
swiftly,— 

“Oh, no! nol How mad you must be to 
accuse him of crime !|—he who has always been 
honourable, generous, self-denying—he who 
has given up every hope of. joy he ever had!” 

“ Then,” hoarsely, “it was you! ’’ And yet in 
his love he did not shrink from her, and when 
he looked into her face he was ashamed of his 
thought, for he saw something there that was 
not guilt or remorse, but reproach. 

‘* Forgive me,” he cried, carried out of him- 
self by his love, “Isolt, sweetheart, forgive 
me. I might have known, I should have 
known, you could not sin grossly ; and even if 
the fault, the crime, were yours, I.love you so 
dearly that I would willingly ignore’ it, what- 
ever if may be. My darling girl, I cannot find 
anything good in my life if you persist. in 
sending me away. I don’t: care what. black 
sheep your family contains; I only know I 
love you. I only feel my name is powerful 
enough to outweigh the sin of the past, and 
for your sake I will find congenial employ- 
ment for Gilbert——”’ 

“Stay,” Isolt cried, sharply. ‘‘You are 
tempting me sorely, and you are aware of that. 
It is not. generous to treat me thas; you know 
how much I long to help Gilbert to his one 
end and aim, but—but I am not quite pre- 
pared to do so at such a price—the loss of 
personal liberty, the right to love him and 
attend to his wants. Ah, no, I cannot marry 
you now or ever, Mr. Atherton.”’ 

He caught her hands, and holding them in 
his firm clasp, entreated,— 

‘“« At least give me some hope.”’ 

‘* No, it is kinder to tell you the plain, un- 
varnished truth. I do not love you, I will.not 
marry you.” ‘ 

The fair, good-loeking faco began to grow 
harder in expression, but still he urged,— 

‘* Why are you bent wpon wronging yourself 
by giving up your whole life to your brother ? 
He perhaps will marry at some future time, 
and brothers’ wives are not always cordial 
friends. Let me give you a home, where you 
shall have nothing left to desire, where your 
whole life shall be one story of love. Ah! 
sweetheart, do not send me away; all I ever 
felt of good has come to me since first we met 
—for your sake I have resisted temptations, 
indulged in no dissipations. My darling! my 
darling! Heaven only knows what you are to 
me—how wasted my life will be without you!” 

‘‘ You think so now,” she answered, piti- 
fully, but with no note of relenting in. her 
clear, young voice; ‘in the future you will be 
glad I would not listen to you. If as I believe 


will not urge me further, or at any time re- 
new proposals that are so distasteful to me. 
For the honour you have done me I thank you, 
although I should never have believed your es- 
teem greater had you not attempted to bribe 
me.”’ 

As she ceased he flung her hands aside, and 
with an oath, said,— 

‘‘¥You shail be my wife; I never lost a 
thing I really strove for. The day will come 
when you will love me and long for me, Isolt,”’ 

She was. angry at last. 

“Tf the idea comforts you, pray do not dis- 
miss it from your mind,” and the great, grey 
eyes flashed with scorn. 

Ia hisinfatuation Denis thought her prettier 
in this mood than any other, and with a 
sudden forward movement he caught her in 
his arms and kissed the dainty mouth again 
and again with mad passion ; and although she 
struggled to free herself he held her still, and 
in his embrace she was powerless as a little 
child. Shelifted one hand and struck him upon 


and with an angry expression he let her go: 
Then: she confronted him and her face was 
deadly white, her eyes seemed to burn into 
his soul, 

‘‘ So you think towin your wife by coercion!” 
she said, im imtense tones. ‘ You force your 
caresses m a woman who will have none 
ofthem! You have behaved like the lowest 
ruffian, and if you had any chance of winning 
me you have lost it forever by your conduet. 
There is only one thing left me te do—it is to 
tell you-to! go from this house and never to 
enter it again.” 

‘My darling! my darling! ina moment of 
passion I forgot myself. Surely yow will grant 
forgiveness: for such a venial fault? I think 
must have been mad——’’ ’ 

But Isolt was too enraged to listen. 

“Such presumption,” slic said, ‘is not 
easily forgotten,” and with a gesture of dis- 
missal turned to her desks. 

Denis Atherton moved to the door, there he 
paused. : 

“Will nothing make yow pitiful?” he 
questioned, 

“T have said all I intend saying on the 
subject; pray consider it closed.” 

So he went out into the golden sunshine, 
with dark face and angry eyes. 

“She shall be my wife, soom or late,’’ he 
thought. ‘I love her so well that I will not 
accept my dismissal ; with or without her will 
she shall marry me.” 

There was a storin of passion in his heart. 
He had always been fortune’s favourite—had 
never yet desired anything money could not 
buy, and his disappointment was therefore 
the greater. But in all his life he had loved 
none so'dearly as Isolt, the cashier's sister. She 
was not his equal by birth: or wealth, but: his 
love was so far unselfish that he cased nothing 
for these things—all he cared for, all le longed 
for, was that she wou'd give herself to him. 
Men who knew his infatuation told him she 
was) not even pretty, but to him hers was the 
loveliest face in all the world; and now, as he 
walked under the limes, he recalled the trick of 
her smile, the light in her eyes, the wonderful 
delicacy of her features; the lusty red of the 
pretty lips, that, despite their firmness, were 
most kissable. He was very niiserable for the 
remainder of that day, and his servants 
suffered from the effects of his rejection. But, 
despite his misery, he had determined in the 
course of the week to present himself once 

more at ‘‘ number three,” and not leave untii 
he had won a full and perfect pardon. 

Tsolt Herne vainly tried to settle to her 
work, but the afternoon’s occurrence had totally 
unfitted her for anything but thought: 

‘Thank. Heaven !’’ she whispered to her 
heart,‘ thank Heaven! I did not love him; it 
would then have beem almost toohard for me to 
send him away. Oliv! must I always go under 
this heavy cloud? Will nothing cver do 
away with the shame and sin that spoil my 
life, and make fair things less fair to me? ”’ 

With the recollection of her secret yet upon 
her, she cowered upon the couch and hid her 
eyes with those smadl, white hands that. knew 
toil, and did not turn delicately fromit. She did 
not cry, because tears left traces upon her for 
hours, and she would not pain Gilbert; she 
only lay quite still, whilst the sun sloped 
slowly to the west, as if unwilling to go; and 
the birds outside made mad melody-in the 
trees. At last she lifted herself on her elbow. 

“If only I could feel as other girls do—if 
only one could forgetthe past! If mly hewere 
deud!.”’--she shivered at her own thought. ‘I 
am wicked enough to pray hemay never return, 
wicked enough to wish his death! Oh, 
Heaven! how terrible his memory has made 
these last five years!” 

Lower and yet lower sank the sun; the 
music in the trees was dying away; only an 
occasional twittering broke tha silence, save 
for a lark that yet sang high up im the sir ; 
sweet scents came in at the open window, 
and the gnats buzzed loudly round the cluster- 
ing vine. 








the cheek; the blow was sudden and sharp 


The girl stirred uneasily, because all these 
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things recalled more vividly just such an 
evening five years ago, when first life had 
grown dark for her, when she had seen the 
light stricken out of her father’s face, and 
heard Gilbert’s hoarse cry of agony and shame. 

She remembered, too, the rapid wasting of 
the life so dear to her, the misery of that 
beloved face, as white as the pillows upon 
which it lay for three short weeks, that yet 
seemed ages to the sufferer because they were 
full of sudden dishonour. 

‘Qh! father, father!’’ the girl muttered, 
under her breath. ‘‘ Why could I not die too? 
Why was I so strong that the shame had no 
power to kill me?” 

She was very wretched. It was not often 
she allowed herself to dwell so much upon the 
past, because she had Gilbert to consider ; and 
since their trouble came he had been father, 
mother, brother, all in all to her, and she 
strove to keep his home cheerful, and to meet 
him with bright smiles when he came weary 
from his daily tasks. ‘ 

“He must not see me thus,’’ she thought ; 
and, springing up, went to her room, from 
which she presently emerged, dressed for 
walking. 

Standing at the foot of the staircase she 
called Lizzie, and whe. the girl appeared left 
a message with her for Gilbert, to the effect 
that as her head ached badly she had gone out, 
and if he chose to meet her he was to go 
through the Oakley meadows. 

She walked slowly, feeling unusually tired 
and languid. But soon she reached the 
meadows, and sat down on a stile to rest before 
going further. 

What a pretty picture she made sitting 
there in the most graceful attitude, the dark 
green of the chestnuts forming a good back- 
ground to her pale blue dress and great white 
hat! Her face was very quiet, and, but for the 
shadows in her eyes, might have been thought 


happy. Ree 

long she sat there that twilight came on, 
and a little alarmed (for Miss Herne was not 
remarkable for physical courage) she sprang 
from a and turned homewards. 

She hoped to meet Gilbert, but as yet 
his figure was not to be seen, and she went 
through the meadow swiftly. 

At the end was a gate leading into a lane; a 
man was leaning upon it smoking, but at the 
sound of her steps he turned, and, standing a 
little aside, held the gate open for her. 

As she passed thro’ she gave one swift 
~~ into his face, and, bowing, thanked him 
or his courtesy ; not with the frigid bow so 
ungracious, and yet so common amongst 
Englishwomen, but with a pretty and some- 
what deep inclination of her h and a faint 
smile. 

She'wondered a little who he was. He, for his 
part, took up his old position,!and watched the 
figure so fast disappearing 


this way, on the very first day of my life here. 
What a nice voice she has, and what wonder- 


ful eyes! Wherein lies her great eccen- 
tricity? It is certainly strange she has no 
friends,” and a strong desire to know her 


filled the young man’s heart. ‘I believe I’m 
growing curious,” he thought, as he threw away 
the end of his cigar. “I never felt greatly 
interested in any woman before,” and he 
walked with quick, long strides down the 

ssy lane, and soon overtook Isolt and 
Gilbert, who had just joined her. 

He passed them by, thinking, as he cast a 
swift glance at the brother, what a melancholy 
face his was—what an utter contrast to the 
young girl’s—how much of resolution there 
was in her, how little in his. 

“That is the polite stranger,” Isolt whis- 
pered, oe Gilbert’s arm. “I wonder 
who and what he is?” 

‘Certainly not a native of Westerton, or he 
a not have behaved so courteously to you, 

solt.” 

“Oh,” witha smile, ‘I didn’t for a moment 
believe a native would be guilty of such re- 





finement. He opened the gate, and stood with 
his hat in his hand until I had passed through. 
Oh! it has flashed upon me who he is—Mrs. 
Drew’s lodger. I am sure it is he, though I 
only saw his head this morning.” 

Gilbert smiled in his melancholy way. 

‘* And you recognised the head ?”’ 

*« And shoulders,” Isolt added. Then, after 
a pause, ‘‘Do you know, dear, this has been 
a very eventful day. First I had an adventure 
with a negro and some schoolboys, next-——”’ 

‘Well, what next ?’’ he questioned, as she 
paused. “The second event occurred this 
afternoon, I suppose?” 

“Yes; Mr. Atherton came to assure me Jo 
should have employment, and he said—he 
asked—oh ! Gilbert, it is so strange, following 
on your wor ds so closely—but he asked me to 
marry him.” 

She blushed brightly as she spoke, and 
glanced timidly at her brother. 

‘* What answer did you give him?” he ques- 
tioned, after a momentary silence. 

‘IT told him I could never be his wife, be- 
cause I did not love him, and when that did 
not satisfy him, I said there was a secret in 
our family that if known would prevent any 
man making me his wife.’’ 

Gilbert interrupted nervously,— 

‘“ Was it well to say somuch? And even 
did he know it, if he loved you he would marry 

“And probably twit me with my dishonour 
afterwards. He is honourable enough to keep 
silence about our troubles. As much as he 
knows of itis safe with him ; but he has made 
me angry, and I do not wish to see him 
again.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a week later, and Denis Atherton had 
made several attempts to win Isolt’s forgive- 
ness, but in vain. He had sent her choice 
flowers, with a short, but penitent note; she 
returned both by the bearer, who was none 
other than Jo; then he had remembered a 
wish she once expressed for a ‘‘ Gloire” bush, 
and selected the finest for her; but this, too, 
she rejected, and Jo said,— 

‘Ah! but missy should see massa’s face 
when him gets his presents back—it is sad as 
if him had lost a brudder.” 

Perhaps the negro’s words touched her 
more than anything Denis could say or do; 
so that when she met him the following day, 
and he, pausing, put out his hand, she laid hers 
in it, feeling grieved for the pain she had 
inflicted. 

‘Miss Isolt,” he said, ‘‘ I know I deserved 
your anger, but I think it s not impossible to 
find an excuse for my conduct. Are we never 
to be friends any more? If I promise not to 
renew my proposals, if never by look or word 
I refer to that scene of a week ago, may I 
visit you on the old footing ?” 

“*T shall be glad, indeed, if you will. Gilbert 
misses you, and we have neither friends nor 
acquaintance but you.” 

They were near her home, and, touched by 
his humility, she asked him to go in with her, 
and he joyfully accepted, much to Brian 
Varcoe’s chagrin. He was growing more in- 
terested in Isolt than he cared to think, and it 
did not please him to hearhername coupled with 
Mr. Atherton’s: He set his lips, and vowed 
to himself he would know before another week 
had passed. He longed to see and hear what 
was passing in that pretty room, with its 
flowers and dainty curtains. After all, it was 
& very unimportant scene, or appeared so ; Isolt 
had seated herself, but Denis stood looking 
down upon her. 

“Miss Herne,” he said, “I am going away. 
I would infinitely prefer staying at my 
own place, but the Fates won’t permit it. I 
have accepted a long-standing invite, and 
start for town to-morrow, where I shall re- 
main three weeks. I have left orders that 
the gardens and conservatories are entirely 
at your service, and Jo can bring you any 
fruit or flowers you may wish. Pray don’t 





— 





refuse to accept them,” as she began to 
speak hurriedly. ‘ Please remember we are 
friends.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “and from to-day we will 
not refer to the past, only tell me you haye 
forgiven my too harsh words. I do not like to 
part with any anger between us, any un- 
pardoned offence, because we cannot tell what 
pox happen in three weeks—one of us may 

ie.” 


She was touched, she was kind. 

“Yes,” he said, exultantly to himself, “] 
have got in the thin edge of the wedge.” 

He did not stay long, and when he left Isolt 
was almost sorry, because he was always good 
to her, and his was the only friendly face that 
ever smiled in the pretty rooms of “ number 
three.” 

That same evening, when she sat alone, she 
heard Gilbert’s step, and another that was 
strange to her, The next moment her brother 
entered the room, and with him was Mrs, 
Drew’s lodger. Isolt rose, and a faint colour 
crept into her fair face, but her manner had 
the gracious charm of a high-born lady, as she 
welcomed their visitor. 

“Tam afraid,” she said, ‘ we can offer you 
very little amusement.”’ 

But Gilbert interrupted quickly,— 

“Oh! Mr. Varcoe is a botanist, and it is 
through a similarity of tastes that we have 
been brought together ; Mr. Rainforth effected 
the introduction, saying we should be mutually 
Seay If you will give us a cup of tea, my 

ear, we will start on our expedition at once, 
Like myself, Varcoe’s evenings only are at his 
disposal.” 

Isolt poured out tea and gave them it in 
dainty crimson and gold cups; then Brian 
said,— 

“But surely you will share our ramble, Miss 
Herne?” and was disappointed when she 
said,— 

“I wish I could, but it is impossible; I 
have a great quantity of posting to do; 
to-morrow my time will be my own.” 

““Mrs. Drew told me of your occupation,” 
the young man rejoined coolly. ‘Isn’t ita 
strange one fora girl, What made you choose 
it ?” 


‘“‘ Necessity,’’ with the suggestion of a smile, 
‘“‘ Thefact is Mr.'Varcoe, I was TT ES 
enough to be a governess, and if Ihad beeo 
I could not have left Gilbert. So, as I wished 
to earn money, he taught me book-keepi 
after his work at the bank was done, and 
find it pays very well.” 

‘You have not always lived at Westerton?” 
drinking in every line of face and form 8 
he spoke. 

“No, only for the last few years ; our old 
home was at —— in the North,” with sudden, 
unaccountable confusion. ‘‘And we are 
absolutely friendless, with the exception of Mr. 
Atherton—oh! I might add, and his negro 
servant Jo.” 

‘Oh, I’ve seen him,”’ Brian remarked ; “ he 
is the man you rescued from those wretch 
schoolboys. Really, Miss Herne, I’ve wanted 
to explain and apologise for my ungallant 
conduct that morning, but I got no oppor- 
tunity until this evening. The fact is, before 
had recovered my surprise at your sudden 
appearance you had got the poor fellow 
inside.” 

She laughed and blushed. 

“I did think it would have been kinder of 
you to help than look on,” and before he could 
answer, Gilbert seized his arm. 

“You shall settle the dispute when wé 
return. At present Iam all org to be 
gone (botany was Gilbert’s hobby), daylight 
won’t last much longer. But when we come 
back Isolt shall sing to you, if you like 
music.” 

Isolt! What a pretty name it was! How 
admirably it suited the clear-cut face that 
would have been proud but for an almost 
indescribable expression that was not 
sorrow or bitterness. 

Brian was angry with himself for thinking 

e 


so much of Isolt’s grey eyes and s0 littl 
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n to the ferns and flowers they gathered, and he] most of his opportunity. They talked to- ‘‘ Let me be!’’ she moaned. ‘“ Do not touch 

€ are wasglad when the light grew too dim and | gether; sang, rowed, and walked. Sometimes | me, for pity’s sake! I have had a terrible 
ancertain for them to distinguish one blossom | Gilbert joined them, sometimes they went | shock!”’ 

will from another, and Gilbert announced regret- | alone. He wondered how she could know that letter 

have fully that they must go home. mr One evening, in early June, they went | contained bad news when she had not even 

ike to What a pleasant picture that dainty sitting- | through the Berrydown meadows, and Isolt broken the seal; but he said nothing, and she 

y un- room made when viewed from the street! | was unusually gentle. She talked in low | sank upon the couch, moaning and shivering, 

what Brian, who was utterly alone in the world, felt | tones—made no bitter little speeches; and the | as if in bodily anguish. : p . 

may a thrill of pain as he looked on it ; the flowers | young man’s heart leapt within him for very Gilbert stood by her, and laid his thin 
were in the window, the blind was up, and hands on her bowed head. 


through the lace curtains he saw pictures, 
brackets and dainty ornaments, none of them 
expensive, but all in good taste; at the open 
piano sat Isolt, her white fingers straying 
idly over the keys, her pretty brown head 
nodding time as she played. She would have 
risen, but Gilbert said,— 

“ Don’t move, Isolt ; Varcoe wants you to 
sing. Let us have your latest song, my 
dear?” 

«“ Am I encroaching on your kindness, Miss 
Herne?” bending over her, and, laying flowers 
and ferns before her, she shook her head. 

“Not at all, Mr. Varcoe. Are these for my 
acceptance -”? 

“TJ shall be proud if you think them 
worthy,” he answered with a thrill of strange, 
new pleasure; she roseand ringing for water 

them in some vases, he watching 
every movement of her nimble fingers. Then 
she sat down before her instrument again, 
and saying,— 

“Tam neither an accomplished singer, nor 
have a powerful voice; mineis but a mezzo- 
saprano.” She struck a few notes and began to 
sing “ Dreaming,’ one of Milton Welling’s 
best ballads. The melancholy music rose and 
fell, the words throbbed as it were into Brian’s 
heart and brain, and his eyes never left the 
girl’s face. But unconscious of his scrutiny 
she sang on. 


Once again I saw the river, 
Where the water-lilies grow, 
Where the willow branches quiver, 
As the gentle zepbyrs blow. 
And I heard those well-loved accent, 


oy. 

He gathered wild roses, wet with dew and 
half closed, and, cutting away the thorns, gave 
them to her. She would always remember 
that evening, because in her darker days it 
would stand out so bright—so cruel a contrast. 

They sat down on a grassy knoll; and Isolt, 
looking up, saw the nests of myriad rooks 
in the trees above her head, and drew Brian’s 
attention to them. 

Together they listened to the faint hum of 
the gnats, becoming each moment fainter as 
the twilight deepened; saw the little clouds 
sail over the clear sky; heard the far-away 
song of the sailors in the bay scarce a stone’s 
throw from where they sat, and the indes- 
cribable murmur of the sea. 

Neither was willing to break the pleasant 
silence, and the girl had suddenly grown con- 
scious of a great yearning towards this man 
beside her ; but as yet the fear that came with 
her love was almost sweet. 

‘‘T wish,” Brian said, at last, “‘this sort of 
thing could go on for ever; but the last month 
has sped so quickly that it seems my stay at 
Westerton will be over before I realise I am 
beyond the beginning of it.” 

** Don’t speak of going!” Isolt said, and he 
was glad her voice grew tremulous. ‘ Gilbert 
will miss you sorely.” 

** And you ?’’ bending over her—‘“ shall you 
not miss me a little? Am I so unhappy as not 
to have won your friendship ?”’ 

She toyed with her roses. 

‘Yes, I shall feel I have lost a pleasant 
companion, whose loss cannot be easily sup- 
plied—at least in Westerton. Then you will 


“Hush, darling,” he said, pitifully—‘ don’t 
break down. You have always been my com- 
fort. I want your help now.” 

The words, although they sounded Selfish, 
were not so, being spoken only with a view 
to bracing Isolt’s nerves to the inevitable 
trouble before them. 

She lifted her ashen face and spoke in a 
strange, dull way to Brian. 

** You must forgive me, Mr. Varcoe. I did 
not mean to display so much vulgar feeling.” 
Her grey eyes were wide with anguish as 
she added, ‘‘ Do not think me inhospitable, or 
that Gilbert and I do not value your friend- 
ship, but it would be a relief to us now to be 
alone.”’ 

He took her little trembling hand in his. 

‘*‘ T am not likely to misconstrue your words,” 
gravely, ‘‘and please remember I am wholly 
at your-command, and I hope you will find 
your letter conveys good news.” 

‘‘That handwriting,” she said, pointing to- 
wards the envelope, which had fallen to the 
floor, ‘‘ never brought joy to any. For your sym- 
pathy we thank you. To-morrow we shall be 
ready again to receive you. Good-bye!” 

She did not draw her hand from his, and in 
her eyes there was a passionate appealing, as 
if for help. He bent very low over her. 

‘* Remember,” he said, ‘‘my greatest joy 
would be to do you service.” 

Then at last brother and sister were alone, 
and Gilbert’s courage failed him. He sank 
into a chair. 

“Read the cursed things—I can’t!’’ and 
Isolt rose to the occasion. 

Her voice did not rise above a whisper, 


tion,” : go your way,and Imine. At first you may 3 . 
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bees When the singer ceased Brian still stood ‘*T don’t think your view of the case is a He paused, knowing there was no need to 
vished beside her, and on his face there was a new | correct one; and I wish you would not contract | Say more. ~ : 
sepi look—he sighed a little. the habit of saying unnecessarily bitter things. The girl shivered. Her brother’s prayer 
and “If Imight come here often——,” he began; | Old memories are the clearest and the | had so often been her own; but she broke out, 
and Gilbert, who had conceived a violent fancy | dearest.” harshly,— 
ton?” for him, said,— ‘“So I have found you at last!” cried Gil- ‘* What use is it to appeal to Heaven? Oh, 
m a8 “Come every evening if you choose; we | bert’s voice close by. ‘Don’t you think it , Heaven! things have been cruel so long! and 
shall be glad tohaveyou. Shallwenot,Isolt?” | imprudent, Isolt, to sit on the grass after the ; now—now, just when I have a eae of 
ur old Brian turned anxiously towards her. dew has begun to fall?” happiness, and can, for awhile, forget my 
idden, ““May I come, Miss Herne?”’ She rose confusedly. misery, a darker cloud comes over us. If he 
. are “Certainly,” she said. ‘I am very poor ‘Perhaps it is. Let us go home.” comes here! Oh! say, what shall we do? 
of Mr. company for Gilbert ; you will do him good.” The trio walked on through the gloaming, | —how hide our secret longer ? Everyone will 
negro He thanked them with a sigh. but the girl was very quiet. She listened, too, , learn it—everyoue will shun us, save Mr. 
“You can’t imagine what it is to be a | without understanding Gilbert’s and Brian’s | Atherton, perhaps ; and—and Mr. Varcoe will 
5 “he friendless, homeless fellow like me; why, I | talk on botany. Their voices sounded very | be angry that he made overtures to us.” 
etched haven’t a relative in the world.” far away and indistinct. In her heart was Something in her voice, her face, roused the 
ranted _ “Pray, don’t consider that a trial!’ Isolt | ehe wild cry,=— brother. . ‘ 3 
vallant interrupted, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ For my ‘I love him !—I love him !—and, oh! what ‘You unhappy child,’’ he said, drawing her 
oppor- part, I think the fewer one has the better;| can my love bring me but misery? Oh, | to him, “has that been added to your burden? 
fore I and the man who said, ‘ preserve me from my | Heaven ! how can I tell him all? How bear | Do you love this man?” 


She made no answer, only clung closer to 


friends,’ was not alone in his. prayer. Oh! 
you looked terrified! and I suppose you pre- 
pared for anything queer in my speech and 
ways. Of course, Mrs. Drew has told you 


to see his scorn and loathing ?’”’ 

When they entered the sitting-room they 
found some letters lying upon the table. There 
were two in the same handwriting; one for 


him, and hid her face upon his shoulder, 
whilst he passed his hand caressingly, pitifully, 
over her pretty hair. 


‘‘Isolt, have you any grounds to believe he 


der of what the natives call me?” Gilbert and one for Isolt. r 
» coul He answered confusedly she had. The brother, too intent upon his grasses and | returns your—your affection?” 

“Pray, feel no embarrassment on my | weeds to care for correspondence of any kind, “He is kind!” she answered, fiercely. “I 
mn we account,” with a suspicion of mockery in her | sorted out the rarer specimens of that even- | may not ask—I dare not hope—for love from 
» to be eyes, “I am accustomed to my name now,” | ing’s gathering; but the girl took up her letter | him! Oh! if he knew all he would shrink 
ylight with the greatest sang froid. and suddenly cried out in her anguish,— away from me. Gilbert, I can’t tell him all. 
; come ,, After that night Brian was often seen at| ‘Oh, Heaven!—Oh, Heaven; this is too | I would rather tell any man than he. 

1 like number three,” and before he knew it he | cruel!” She did not cry, she did not sob. Sorrow 

d given his first and best love to ‘that Gilbert started and moved towards her, but | and shame had so long been her daily portion 

How eccentric Miss Herne.” Brian was first. He threw an arm about her, | that she rarely wept to think of it now. But 
se that She puzzled him often. One day she would | because she was ghastly and looked as though to-night she had been so happy, had forgotten 
almost indifferent, even to coldness; another she | she would fall. everything but her love, so that the blow she 
ot all ‘was cordial—welcomed him in her pretty, “ What is it, Isolt?” the brother questioned ; | had received was doubly cruel. 


rank way. 
There was no rival in the field. Atherton 
Was away, and Brian determined to inake the 





and as his eyes fell upon the letter in her hand 
he in his turn grew white and trembled. 
Isolt twisted herself from Brian’s arm. 





But in the morning, when Brian Varcoe 
called, she was calm and even cheerful. 
“I'm afraid I quite startled you last night,” 
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she said, apologetically. “‘ You will greatiy ob- 
lige me by forgetting my curious conduct.” 

Something like doubt of her stirred the 
young man’s heart. Why should she be so 
anxious that -he should forget ?—and why 
should the sight of a bold man’s handwriting 
make her tremble and grow pale with fear? 

Had she a lover unknown tohim? Because 
of his doubts his manner was contrained, and 

_ the wretched girl asked her heart,— 

““Has he discovered anything?’ and wore 
a confused look, that increased Brian’s doubts 
amd fears, 

But the young man had given her his honest 
love, and in the evening he went again to 
“number three,” this time to find Denis 
Atherton a guest. 

Gilbert introduced the two, and they re- 
garded each other with an unspoken, but very 
palpable animosity. 

enis thought, “This fellow, then, is the 
cause of the change in Isolt !”’ and hated him. 

Brian said,— 

“He is a rival! ’’ and all that evening would 
not quit the girl’s side. But he had an en- 
gagement at ten, and was compelled, therefore, 
to leave the field to Denis, who showed no 
sign of going, although Isolt yawned and pro- 
fessed great weariness. 

Gilbert went to the front door with Brian 
and then hurried off toa little room, where 
he classified and pressed his flowers; so that 
Mr. Atherton and Isolt were alone. 

The former took immediate advantage of the 
position. 

‘* Miss Herne,”’ he said, vexedly, “‘ what does 
that fellow dohere? What does he mean by 
dropping in at any hour, and staying such an 
unconscionable time ?”’ 

Isolt lifted languid eyes to his. 

‘Really, Mr. Atherton, your conduct amuses 
me, because the same questions might be asked 
of you. Mr. Varcoe is Gilbert’s friend and 
mine, and in this house we do not intend he 
should be insulted.” 

The quietude of her manner angered him 
more than any passionate display of feeling. 

“‘Loeok there, Isolt!” the cried, almost 
coarsely, “T have sworn to make you my 
wife, and I will not go from my word! T love 
you with all my soul!—with all my life !— 
and the man who comes between us will find 
he has a dangerous rival to deal with !’’ 

Miss Herne rose. 

“Because you love, or fancy you love me, 
you presume to dictate and threaten. Really, 
Mr. Atherton, you are an honour to your race! 
I told you not long since I could not marry 
you, and would not, even were I as other girls. 
Now I tell you your present conduct is that of 
a clown, a rustic; and I shall be glad if you 
will cease visiting here.” 

“Are you afraid of Varcoe's jealousy?” 
madly. ‘JI will. come again and again! "The 
town shall ring with our names coupled to- 
gether! My dear—my pretty lass !—say you 
have been jesting! 
your gibes and sneers! I love you with all my 
heart, but I would murder you rather than 
see you another man’s wife! Isolt, my darling, 
listen to me!” 

The clear pallor of her face was tinged with 
faintest pink. 

“Your manner offends me,” she said, coldly. 
“Tf you will not consent to behave as a gentle- 
man I shall ring for Gilbert.” 

Her steady hand was ready to carry out her 
promise, but with a sudden movement Denis 
seized the white fingers in his. 


“ T sill say what I intend saying first!” he 


cried, fiercely, ‘“To-night I came, after an 
absence of three weeks. How did you welcome 
me? With frigid bow and faint smile. I 
hoped my absence would prove me necessary 
to your happiness ;. but no sooner had I gone 
from Berrydown than this stranger, whom no- 
body knows—this immaculate Brian Varcoe— 
takes my place; teaches you forgetfulness and 
cishike of me; and by Heaven he shall suffer ! 
Tf you think I shall stand tamely by whilst he 
wins what I covet and have striven for, you 


Don’t drive me mad with | 


Isolt! oh, my dear—my dear—be kind to me. 
Save me from my own passions! Before I 
knew you I was no worse than other fellows— 
now I am a murderer at heart.” 

He dropped her hands and tried to catch 
her to him; but she was swifter than he, and 
s0 escaped the threatened embrace. Her 
voice was clear and cold as she answered,— 

“ T thought in these days a women had some 
right to choose her husband. From your words 
I gather Iam mistaken. But I will tell you 
candidly, Denis Atherton—had I no past— 
were I free from grief and—and shame, and 
you the highest noble in the land—the most 
perfect man, I would not marry you! Oh, you 
would be last of all that I could choose; but 
you need have no fear of rivalry. Mr. Varcee 
has shown me no preference—neither has he 
threatened me. Of the two I prefer his 
friendship to your love !”’ 

“You think to deceive me!” furiously ; 
‘‘but I see through all your juggling ; and if 
you do not marry me no other man shall call 
you wife!” . 

A sinister light shone in his blue eyes, and 
his face was deathly pale with passion and 
hatred of his rival. 

“ This is amusing,” Miss Herne said, as if 
to herself, although her heart trembled with 
fear. ‘“* What an ornament you would have 
been to the stage—a model villain —a 
picturesque bandit!’’ 

She could not stay the mocking words—per- 
haps she had no desire then to do so; but 
Denis sprang to her side. 

‘* Someone shall saffer for this!’ he said, 
speaking now low because of the intensity of 
his rage; “‘amd as for you, Isolt—you will 
marry me, and learn to be content. You can- 
not eseape me. I have never been thwarted 
by any man, and surely a woman is powerless 
to oppose me?”’ 

She smiled contemptuously. 

“ Woman's wit has often proved too much 
for man’s strength,” she said, quietly. 


and defeated before ker. 
“Lizzie,” when the girl appeared, “‘ show 
Mr. Atherton owt!” 


her said,— 

“‘ Let Vareoe take eare!” 

“He is perfectly able to protect himself 
against open assaults!” she retorted, with 
galling cheerfulness. 

And so they parted—the young squire to 
stride homewards, with dark face and brood- 
ing eyes; the girl to take up a novel, and 
seemingly find pleasure in it. 

The bright days wore by; and Atherton, 
having cut himself off from “‘number three,’’ 
grew morose, and blamed anybody but him- 
self for his fault. 

Now and again he met his rival in the 
street; but no word passed between the men, 
since Denis had given Brian the eut direct ; 
only their glances were masterpieces of hate 
and scorn. és 

And Mr. ‘Vareoe was seen every day at 
“number three.” One lovely evening early 
in July he sat with the brother and sister. 
The lamp was-lit, but the blinds not down, 
and the threo were only screened from the 
observation of casual passers-by the plants in 
the window, which were Isolt’s special care. 

They spoke of many and indifferent things, 
and their tones were so low that one at least 
of the trio could hear the faintest sound peeu- 
liar to summer nights. She heard something 
more—the stealthy tread of a human foot. 

“Listen, Gilbert!” she said, nervously, 
“ there is some one in the garden!” 

The window was open, and her words 
assed out into the night. Gilbert rose and 
ooked out ; but seeing no intruder went back 

to his seat, swying,— 

** You are fanciful, Isolt—no one is there.’’ 

But the girl was unconvinced, and glanced 
now and again towards the window apprehen- 
sively. 





have formed a poor idea of my character. 


Suddenly Gilbert rose. 





face ! 


Then before he knew what she was aboutto | 
do she clashed the bell, and he stood silent 





“I must go out, Isolt. I quite forgot to 
give Nestley, the bank manager, a note from 
Mr. Skelsey. He has gone to town, andl it ig 
important Nestley should have the message 
to-night. As my sister is s0 nervous perhaps 
you will kindly stay with her until my return, 
Varcoe?’’ 

The latter readily promised to do 80; and 
Gilbert hurried out into the night. 

Brian drew his chair nearer to Isolt, and 
began to talk of his past life, and his present 
loneliness, in low tones, and in his eyes there 
was a look the giv] could not misunderstand, 

‘‘T am far from rich,’ he said, “and de- 
pend solely upon my own exertions for a live- 
lihood; but with courage and perseverance 
one may do much. You think a womey 
might safely venture to cast in lots with 
me?” 

Before Isolt could reply she was conscious 
of a pair of eyes looking fixedly at her, and, 
glancing fearfully towards the window, sawa 
face pressed close to it. 

*Oh!” she shrieked, “that face! that 
face!’’ and clung to Brian, almest amneon- 
scious that she did so. 

Comprehending at once that some one had 
been looking in upon them, he gently Icosed 
her hands, and prepared to rush into the 
garden, and if possible capture the intruder, 
who was probably a tramp. 

But Isolt clung convulsively to him. 

‘Oh! do not—do not leave me! I am 
afraid to be alone! For pity’s sake stvy !”’ 

He felt somewhat vexed, amd answered, 
quickly ,— 

«You are perfectly safe, Miss Isolt. There 
is nothing here to harm you, and I will no 
go beyond the garden.” 

But sinking on her knees, still clasping one 
of his hands, with her whitc face uplifted, 
she entreated,— 

“Oh! donot go! It was a cruel, wicked 
The man may be armed—he may have 
Tor your own sake stay 






companions ! 
here! ” 

Her anxiety for hig safety was very plea- 
sant to him, and his heart beat high. He 


| forgot all but her presence and her fears, 
| which had not been entirely for herself. 
He bit his lips with rage, and in passing | 


“T will stay,” he said, softly; and lifting 


; her from her knees placed her upon a couch. 


But her terror was not spent. She lay 
shivering with hidden face, and seemed iz- 
capable of further speech. He bent low over 
her,— 

“ Miss Horne—Isolt—there is really no need 
for fear. Do you doubt my power to protect 
you if there were?” 

She murmured something he could not 
hear; and he bent his face so low it almost 
touched her pretty hair. 

“ Phe cruel eyes!” in a dreadful whisper. 
“Oh, Heaven ! oh, Heaven ! those cruel eyes!” 

Her fear seemed a little unreasonadle to 
Brian; but he argued with himself that men 
do not understand a woman’s delicate an¢ 
highly-strung organisation, and because of 
his love was very patient and pitiful. 

He lifted her a little, and kept his arm 
about her pretty form. She was hardly cap- 
scious in her misery of his touch,and he knew 
that. 

‘‘Tsolt °—his familiarity was not strange 
to her—“ is there no one you would cheese to 
spend the night with you? You are quite 
unfit to be alone. Let me send Mrs. Drew to 

you.” 
- No, no!” eagerly. ‘‘I amless frightened 
now ; and Gilbert will soon be home. Doa't 
tell him of my fright—it was very stupid of 
me to be so easily scared.” ; 

And, blushing, she released herself from his 
arm. Suddenly she turned to him. 

“You have been good to me always+-®y 
first and best friend ; and if Ido not seem t? 
thank you as I should it is because my heat? 
is too full for much speech; but there % 
something in my mind to-night I must s#y 
to you. Perhaps the time is very near whes 
you will learn I have not been quite open 
with you—I have not told youall thai! chou, 
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and when that day comes I pray you to re- 


member how very often I e the effort aad 
failed, and how at last I felt I would rather 
die than tell my sad story to you!” 

“Bat why,” Brian asked, “will you not 
confide in me? I unworthy your 
trast?” er ; 

“No,” she answered, shivering still; ‘but 
lam unwilling to forego your friendship until 
it is impossible to retain it longer, We are 
very jonely—Gilbert and I—amd are not 
great favourites with the peoplehere. At least 
Jot us retain your esteem while we may. In 
November you will leave Westerton; and it 
will be less hard to bear your seorn when you 
areaway than whilst you axe daily meeting 
us instreet-or field.” 

He was sorely puzzled ; but he said,— 

“Ig Gilbert implicated in the stery, or does 
it concern yourself only?” 

“He gufiers too,” she answered, wearily. 
“Through the fault of another his whole life 
is blighted. Ob, Mr. Varcoe, you have seen 
him only as he is now—reserved, melancholy, 
ho} ; but there was a time when he was 
different. Five years ago the blow came that 
robbed him of all he most prized. He was 
engaged then to a girl who seemed devated to 
him, and they were on the eve of marriage. 

“ When our trouble fell upon us.he went to 
her, aud told her all, offering her her freedom 
if she wished it. Acting oa the advice of her 
friends she accepted it, and so erushed out 
any joy, or hope of joy, that might have_xe- 
nained in his heart. 

“We came.away from all we knew, and for 
five years it has been our endeavour to 
hide ourselves from old friends, old ac- 
quaintances—to forget the old life, with its 
inyriad associations and pleasures, How far 
wehaxe succeeded you know.” 

“Tell me,” and his voice sounded 
hoarse, “is the seeret a shameful one? ”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, and covered her eyes. 
“Do a ask more—I ean tell you nothing 

er ” 

There was a chori sileace. Then Brian 
Vareoe said,— 

“I cannot believe the disgrace is yours, 
Isolt. Lam ready to stake my life on your 
purity and innocence ! ” 

-_ before he could say more she cried 
0us,— 

Qh ! Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you for 
thosewends ! ”’ and hearing Gilbert’s returning 
steps noused herself, and sineve to meet him 
cheerfully. 

Be looked at her with anxious eyes. 

“Well, my dear, have you recovered your 
friget? Ah! Isec you have; but you will 
give Mr. Varcoe a very poor idea of your 


He emiled faintly, and sat down beside 
her ; but she said nothing of the face she had 
seen atthe window ; and when Brian rese to 
Ogee mhinpeand,— 
ey ember,you are to say nothing to Gil- 

“ Your will is my law.” 

Ho glanced round, and saw Gilbert intent 
upea his herbarium, and lifting her hand to 
his dips ikissed it once, whilst the hot eolour 


flooded r face and brow. 
t ’ rill ert ita i 
* he ; her, and Gilbert went with him 
“It is a lovely night!” he said. “If Isolt 


Were not so nervous I would beg you to walk 
Soong the mendiows. Who was that, Var- 
@s a dark figure passed the swiftly, 
and turned the corner uf the a ‘ 
‘I don’t know; but I fancy if was a tramp, 
taihe seemed to be hiding behind the laurels. 
think it would be as well, Herne, to keep 
your blinds down in future ; your pretty rooms 
may impress the light-fingered gentry with a 
Sense of wealih.’’ 
hen he crossed to his lodgings, and went 
‘ up tohis room. Hewas restless that 
Heat torely troubled in his mind about Isolt. 
= loved her purely and unselfishly ; but he 
— not prepared to marry her if the shame 
she had spoken of was of her own working. 


A father’s ora brother’s sin could not de- 
tract from her worth if she herself were his 
ideal woman; but his wife must be sans peur 
et sans reproché, 

In the middie of the night he rose, and 
looking from his window saw hex light yet 
burning. 

Ah! if he could have seen that writhing 
form upon the little white bed—have heard 
the terrible, half-strangled sobs that broke 
from her poor pale lips! Would he have 
yearned to comfort er, or would his heart 
turn frem her--its vague fears grown iato 
awful certainly ? 

‘“Oh, Heaven!’ the unhappy girl moaned, 
“Oh, Heaven! what shall Ido? That he should 
come back—and now! I could have borne it 
better two months ago! Oh! fool! fool! to 
drift into this cruel love! Why could I not 
go on without a thought or care for any 
save Gilbert? ” 

The beantiful dawn came at last, and found 
her spent with anguish, pale and heavy-eyed 
—too weary to moan or cry lenger. She hid 
her face in her pillows and tried to get a little 
rest; but no sleep would come to her. 

So after awhile she rose, drew up her blind, 
and then lay watching the fleeting tints in 
the early morning sky. 

The hours passed by. Lizzie was astir, and 
it was time she roused herself; so shedressed 
her pretty hair with deft fingers that did not 
tremble, and fastened white lace about her 
throat; thea went down and took her place 
at the breakfast-table, greeting Gilbert with 
a kiss and a faint smile. 

When he remarked on her she 
answered quietly she had not slept all 
night, and wakefulness was not conducive to 
roses. 

He had been gone about an hour, when 
Lizzie brought her a letter directed in the 
same wiiting as that which had once fright- 
ened her. She broke the seal and xead :— 

‘Dear Isoit,—You must meet me to-mor- 
row—anywhere—all places are alike to me ; 
but if you refuse I shall come to the house, 
which I guess you wouldn’t like. Bring all 
the cash you can, as I am hard up. If you 
vefuse it will be bad for you; and surely afier 
so long an absence you are anxious to see 
your loving “ee 


——— 


CHAPTER III. 


Brian Varcor sat in his own room, an open 
letter before him. The writer had signed 
himself ‘‘ a friend,” aad the letter concerned 
Isolt. 

Qn ordinary oceasions the young man 
would have laughed scorufully, and torn the 
paper in a hundred pieces, because he knew 
anonymous epistles are usually the shelter of 
sneaks and liars—the devil's own instru- 


ments. 

But there had been much that was strange 
in Miss Herne’s conduct since the night when 
she had seen the face at the window. Ouce 
or twiee Brian had met her quite late in the 
evening coming from the Berrydown meadows, 
which formed a part of his rival’s estate. 

She always said she had been on the cliffs, 
and stayed longer than she intended ; but her 
manner had been s0 agitated, her face so white 
and frightened, that Brian’s suspicions were 
aroused. 

He sat looking at the ominous lines. 

“Tt seems a mean thing to play the spy 
upon a girl, but my love must be my excuse ; 
and if I prove her true and pure—as I believe 
her—why, then, I will confess all to her, and 
win her pardon.” 

He shook his clenched hand at the innocent 

per. 
et By Heaven! if itisa lie somebody shall 
wish he had never been born !”’ 

This was the substance of the note :— 

‘“ If Mr. Vareoe will walk to the Berrydown 
Cliffs on Friday night he will see something 
that will astonish him, and shake his faith in 





i ‘eecentric 


women, Miss Herne—the immaculate and 
Miss Herne’—is in the habit of 
af 





meeting a lover there every other evening at 
8,50. The way is lonely, the passers-by ave 
few, and the trees afford ample shelter for the 
fond pair from the eye of any curious in- 
truder. Ifthe lover were presentable, or in 
any way a man, he would not compromise the 
young lady’s good name by these clandestine 
meetings ; and if Mr. Vareoe would be happy i: 
his wife let him pay some attention to the 
warning of “A Furexp.” 

It was Wednesday night. Would that the 
morrow were Friday! Omee Brian started 
up, resolved to seek an explanation from 
Isolt ; but prudence restrained him, and he 
spent that evening alone. : 

Bat the following day he crossed to “ num- 
ber three,” and found the girl very busy, but 
looking pade and ill. The part he had set 
himself to play was Joathsome to him, and 
he would find a way out of it if possible. So 
he sat down by Isolt. 

“‘T’ve a proposition to make and a favour 
to ask.” 

She tumed her weary white face towards 
him, and smiled faintly. 

“T would say the finst as carried and the 
second grauted, but that I know how exorbi- 
tant your demands are, Mr. Varcoe! ” 

‘That is nnkind, especially as I can deny 
each of the soft impenchments. My proposal 
is that we shallell take a boliday to-morrow 
evening; the faveonr I ask—that you, with 
Gilbert, will let me seull yon as far as Nettie- 
fold. It is only a three-mide trip, you:know.” 

For just a moment Isolt’s face finshed with 
pleasure, then it grew pale again, and a stramge 
expression—hadt of fear, half of entreaty—caarec 
into her eyes. “(J should dike it, abowe ail 
things,” tzemulously, ‘but I am-anable to 
accept your offer, Gilbert, however, will gladly 
accompany you.’ 

The suspicion and jealousy in Grian’s heart 
began to take tamgible form. ‘‘ Will you tell 
me, Miss Herne, why you cannot go? ’’—hiz 
voice was. hard, and the lineof his lips very 
firm—almost eruel, isolt thought. 

‘II have a prior emgagement,’’ she 
stammeréd, and his face grew @derker. He 
was so honest, so candid himself, he shated 
anything like deceit in others. The girl saw 
his cheaged expression, and gnew sick.at heart. 
“ You must not think badly of me. By your 
face I know you are tempted to do so. I—I 
cannot help myself. Gh! Mr. Vasooe, at least 
do me the justice to believe I am mot a free 
agent.” 

‘‘ You axe going,” he.said.in low, stern tones, 
So keep an assignation? Whois this man, 

t ? ” 

“T cannot tell you,” wringing her hands ;. 
‘ would to Heaven I could ; theseerct is killing 
me.”’ 

He interrupted her, swiftly ,— 

‘“‘Ts he an old lover, to whom you hawe been: 
false ?—or is it Atherton, who is rieher'and 
better born than I? If an old Jover, tell ame. 
Upon my soul, Isolt, 1 am willing to.overiook 
your past, if you will lay your hands im mine 
and tell me you have. no cause for shame.” 

She broke into passionate weeping. “‘ Don’t 
ask anything of me; I dare not ansxver. One 
thing only will I say—it is true I have met a 
man seeretly ; and it is equally true I cannot 
help myself.” 

‘You mean,’ ieily, ““ you avrein bis power. 
Will you tell me the natare of that power, or 
is it presumption in me to ask? Perhaps 1 
over-estimate the privileges of friendship.”’ 

She wrung her hands in her bitter anguish. 

“Oh, spare me!” she eried ; “ if you knew 
all you would pity me. I am like the flyin # 
spider's web ; I can neither turn nor free my- 
self. Ob ! for Heaven’s sake, think as kindly of 
me as you can, ior heart and courage alikearc 
failing me.” ) 

“* Isolt,”’ he said, and his strong, true voice, 
that antil now had only spoken tenderly to 
her, was harsh, “‘I have been vain enough to 
believe you were not indifferent tome; I have 
sometimes even ventured so far as tohope you 
loved me. That you are more to me than any 
other woman I frankly confess, butuntil this 
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mystery is cleared up I will not see you again 
of my own will, or hold any communication 
with you. My honour is so dear tome I dare 
not now offer you my name, lest it should 
suffer. But if at some future time you can 
~ wa plain all that is now so strange in you; 
i as: 

He broke off there, but suddenly resumed. 

“Oh, Heaven! Why will you not speak and 
end our misery,” and only her heavy sobs 
answered him ; and she did not once glance at 
the dark, handsome face, so haggard and 
stricken. He crossed and stood beside her. 
4*My dear,” he said, and suddenly his deep 
voice grew tender, “tell me all. If it is some 
girlish folly that shadows your life I shall not 
be a hard judge; if you can assure me there 
is no blot ~ , name I will believe your 
simple word and ask no proof.” 

She sank upon the couch, crying bitterly ; 
his kindness was more than she could bear. 
— knelt by her, took her pretty hands in 

is. 

_“ Darling!” he whispered “give me the 
right to love and protect you.” 

And all in a moment she cried out,— 

“Go away! oh! go away; you break my 
heart!” 

But still he held her hands fast, and still his 
breath stirred the wavy masses of her beauti- 
ful hair. The touch of his hand, the sound 
of his voice, full of entreating love, made her 
very weak, and in that moment she forgot all 
reticence, all pride, 

“* If I did not love you so dearly it mightfbe I 
should accept the gift you offer, and give you 
some false explanation of my grief. My misery 
is that, loving you, I dare not tel!lyou anything 
of my story, for my own sake. Your anger is 
hard to bear, but your scorn would kill me.” 

Still he pleaded, as he knelt beside her,— 

“Is there anything save actual and personal 
shame my love would not cancel? Love,love! 
am I so poor a creature you dare not trust me? 
You have confessed Iam dearto you. Oh! 
then, for your own sake, if not for mine, give me 
@ lover's, a husband’s rights.” 

At that she started up,— 

“Go, go! There can never be any union 

‘een you and me ; let the past be forgotten, 
and if in the future you can forgive the pain I 
have caused you I shall be glad—Heaven only 
knows how glad! I would like to keep your 
friendship, only for this—that friendship is im- 
ee gan where — _ been, and it may be 

soon you will hate my very name. At 
least absolve me of any effort to win your 
heart—let me be blameless in this; and if—if 
it is not too hard a thing for you to do, I should 
be ear if you would not hold aloof from 
Gil rt; he is lonely. You understand him. 
For his sake, and—and perhaps for mine—do 
not quite forget what has been fair and good, 
if - for a little while.” 

, er voice died out wailingly Brian rose : 
= a “ ages A eyed uilt, and his 

was so low, so strained, she 

d words hardly caught 
“You ask impossible things. I could not 
bear daily to meet you, knowing what has 

between us, and how vain all has 
- Ifyou had only warned me early—as 
or women so well understand doing—if you 

d we coe me the slightest hint of this 
absent not-to-be-seen lover, I would have 
held aloof, being well aware of my danger. 
Was it for ee of your beauty you 
first suffe me to love you? Do you not 
realise that men’s lives have been wrecked 
‘again and again to gratify a woman's caprice— 
& woman’s unsatiable desire for conquest ? 
But you—you who seemed so far removed 
from folly and coquetry; you for whom I 
thought nothing too high, nothing too holy ; 
how could you do this thing, and ill my faith 
an good women? Oh, Heaven! when I think 
what you have been to me, what you are——” 

Don’t think,” she cried, her voice grown 
oo l with pain ; « to think is madness. Have 

f not spent whole nights in thought and weep- 
ing, and has it availed me anything? What- 
éver Iam, or whatever the circumstances of 





my life may make me, hear me speak honestly’ 
candidly. Perhaps it is the last time I shall 
ever Open my mind to you; perhaps we may 
never speak together thus, alone, face to face, 
again. With my whole soul I love you, and my 
passion is the one good thing in a life all 
shame end grief. If by giving up the joy that 
may remain to me I could secure your happi- 
ness I should be above all women blest and 
glad. Now! ’—with gentle hands putting him 
away—‘ now leave me, I have no further 
control over myself. =.Go—go—go! Oh,|Brian ! 
my love! my love!” and covered her miserable 
eyes; and when he would not leave her said, 
in tremulous tones, “there is an obstacle 
between us no love, no faith, can remove; 
there is a stain upon my name so black you 
would shudder at the thought of marrying me 
if you knew all.” 

And then he rose,— 

* Is this man your husband ?” 

‘* No,” she answered,and laughed shrilly. 
‘Thank Heaven, I am spared that anovich.” 

Her face wore a strange look, « are 
with the awful fear in his heart, eackynoment 
growing greater, said,— 

“This is very dreadful; I did not think I 
should live to hear you exult in your shame.” 

The hot colour flushed her face, and her eyes 
blazed. She seemed about to speak, but the 
words died on her trembling lips, and he had 
moved to the door. Here he stood!one moment, 
and sheTcrept, sobbing, to his side. “ Brian,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ Iam not guilty so—not in the 
awful way you think;’’ and would have 
teuched him, only hedrew back. ‘ Won’t you 
say good-bye?” she implored “won't you 
accord a little mercy to one whose life is all 
pain? Do you know you have never kissed 
me? kiss menow; and then—and then—we 
will part for ever, or meet only as casual 

uaintances |” 

h! how his heart yearned towards her, 
how his love almost overcame his wisdom and 
his pride. In that moment all harshness left 
his face and voice; he only felt that she was 
dearer to him than aught else the world could 
give. He threw his arms about her and 
strained her to him; he kissed her hair, her 
brow, her lips; and she! oh! the poor girl! she 
clung to him as if she defied even death to part 
them ; clasped her slim, white hands about 
his neck, and showed him plainly in that hour 
all that he was to her. 

They could not — for speech was lost 
in feeling; they only knew they loved, and 
“that loving they must part.’”’ The slow 
minutes wore on, the clock upon the mantel 
gave out the hour, they neither heard nor 
heeded ; outside the sun was shining in all its 
gory; the bees were deep in the hearts of the 

lowers; the sultry air was heavy with the 
— of heliotrope, magnolia, and rose ; the 

irds kept up a ceaseless conversation among 
the trees, and high up in the deep blue heavens, 
so high that he could scarce be distinguished, 
a lark carolled out a ‘happy song. Away and 
away stretched green meadows and undulating 
corn-fields; here and there the Berrydown 
cliffs with their swarms of gulls, showed white 
against green pasture and bluesky. But what 
were all these things to them? From the far 
distance came the strange “‘ brool”’ of the sea 
upon the little shingly beach, and in the street 
children’s voices faughed and chattered, until 
at last they roused Isolt from her stupor. 

‘Oh, Heaven!” she cried in aie tones, 
“if Icould be a child again! a little child, 
whose life is laughter and love!” and then 
she clung convulsively to Brian, ‘‘ My dear!” 
how faint her voice had grown, ‘“‘my dear, 
you must leave me now ; if we linger the whole 
day over our parting, it will come with the 
evening. There is no help for us, oh! my 
heart! no help! Dokiss me and say good-bye.” 

She lifted her lips to his, and his face was 
drawn and ghastly. He dared not trust himself 
to speak; he only laid his lips to hers, and 
kissed her once; then unclasping her hands 
from about his neck he went out, leaving her 
lonely, and staggered like a drunken man 
across to his lodgings. 





And she!—oh! pity her! pity her! ag gh 
writhed and moaned in her anguish. She haj 
locked her door and drawn her blinds, and noy 
she lay prostrate upon the floor, with hiddey 
face, and arms flung wide above her head, 
She had no word to say, her woe had made he 
dumb, but there was an awful cry in her heart, 
@ passionate prayer, that surely was as rel 
as any spoken petition. Once, when the lark’; 
song drew nearer and swelled out jubilantly, 
loudly, she lifted her wan face, and in hereyes 
there was a wonder that nature did not shan 
her grief—a sort of questioning horror that any 
creature could be glad. ; 

Then the pretty head sank low again, anj 
the wavy masses of hair fell unbound, and lay 
upon the bright roses in the carpet, floode 
her shoulders, rippling in all their profusig, 
below the slender waist. The nails pierce 
her delicate palms, but she felt no physical 

ain; if one had struck her she scarce hai 

eeded it. Suddenby she sat erect, and in ths 
moment found voice to cry aloud,— 

‘ ~*-aven forgive him ! for I never can ! I never 
vu: ! Cl, my broken heart! my ruined life 
Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven!” 

What hour wasit? Mechanically she looke 
towards the clock; it was almost time fé 
Gilbert’s return. She rose, drew up th 
blinds, not daring to look towards Brian's 
windows; then, unlocking the door, went 
her room, and did her poor best to remove all 
traces of tears and agitation. She coiled th 
wavy masses of her hair low down upon he 
neck, and drew the little rings of hair lowe 
upon her brow; she put on her prettiest dress, 
which had in it the faintest suggestion of pink, 
and so cast a slight tinge of colour over her 

llid face; and then she went down to me 

ilbert, trying to smile, only the poor lip 
refused to do ke will, and the eyes would no 
be party even to such an innocent deception » 
she planned. The brother took the smul 
white face between his hands,— 

‘* Dear, what has happened ?”’ 

She was silent for a moment while sh 
struggled with her tears; then she said,— 

“Tt is only a fresh chapter in the story, 
Gilbert ; I have denied myselfjagain and again 
I have tried to do my duty; oh! how cruels 
duty itis! To-day Mr. Varcoe has asked m 
to marry him—and—and—oh ! you know wh! 
my answer was. And in sending him away! 
have spoiled my whole life, and given up every 
chance of happiness. My poor Gilbert! | 
should not complain; your lot is as hard s 
my own! Like one in an ancient story! 
could say, ‘Come let us weep together,” only 
tears an — of are no avail,” bitterly. 

“Poor little woman!” gently, ‘‘ did Bris 
Varcoe ask the reason of your refusal ?” 

“ Heasked many questions, and I could né 
answer them clearly, so that he believes bar 
things of me. Now, my “dear, my dear, yol 
must be, if possible, kinder than ever to m 
because there is none to love me but you’ 
She laid her aching head upon his shoulde, 
and clung about him almost piteousl 
‘“‘Gilbert,”” she murmured, in a monotonol 
tone, ‘‘ I wonder what will be the end of ital! 
—if we shall'travel through life together, {alway 
miserable, always under a cloud. Should om 
of us die before the other, what will th 
survivor do? —then, at the added melanchol 
on his face, she roused herself to a semblance 
brightness. has 

“ After all, Gilbert, things might be infinitely 
worse ; we might have to bear ntengg as 
as disgrace; or we might have to suffer 
separation—and that would be insuppot 
able.” 

He leaned forward, and spoke in a whispt 

“TIsolt, do you think he will come to # 
here? ”’ ; 

Just a quivering of her eyelids, just * 
tremor of the lips, and she answer 
slowly,— ae 

“We will hope not. Perhaps, dear, if be# 
sufficiently bribed he will not trouble us; #2! 
trust me I will spare you, if I can, 
misery of meeting him again—poor, 
Gilbert |” 
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That evening Isolt dressed herself in the 
quietest of clothing, and went out towards the 
Berrydown Cliffs. It had been in Brian’s 
mind to follow her and see who was this man 
who had such an influence over her life, more 
with a view to shield her from his power than 
for his own gratification ; but honour restrained 


him. 

Denis Atherton was of another nature. See- 
ing Isolt cross the meadows at dusk, he had 
grown curious and followed her at a distance. 
He saw her meet a tall, dark stranger; he 
stooped behind the bushes and heard much 
that passed between them, and told himself 
that whatever secret was between them the 
girl did not love him. If she had done so in the 
past what was that to him, and a man of his 
nature might easily be bought off if only 
Isolt would listen to his (Atherton’s) proposals. 

He longed to catch a glimpse of the man’s 
face, but as yet had failed. One thing he had 
learned, that Isolt met her strange companion 
every other night, and always brought him 
provisions of some sort, and a small packet 
which seemed like money, and that he 

invariably grumbled as he counted it. He 
determined to be first at the meeting-place, and 
on this particular night had the satisfaction of 
listening to the stranger’s awful oaths as he 
waited for Isolt’s arrival. She was somewhat late 
and when she confronted the man, her face 
was white and sterner than Denis had ever seen 


it. 

“You're late, young lady. What the 
—_ do you mean by keeping me here so 
ong ? ” 

“You should be thankful I have come at all, 
Redmond; it was in my mind not to meet you 
any more——”’ 

He interrupted her with a coarse laugh,— 

“But second thoughts were best, my pretty 
Isolt. You would hardly care for your fine 
lovers to hear a certain story. It’s true I 
shouldn’t figure very well in the narrative, but 
that’sa minor consideration By Heaven, if you 
don’t dous I wish I'll lay your pretty head 
in the dust.” 

@ Denis stirred, and could scarcely check the 
pulse to rush out and punish the ruffian 
who dared threaten the girl he loved. 

“ Hush!” she said, in a whisper, “ what was 
that noise?” 

“ A rabbit or hare passing; what a nervous 
fool you are! But: what have you brought me 
to-night ?”’ 

“Not very much; you have had money in 
large quantities since you came here; all my 
savings have gone to supply your wants—I will 
not draw upon Gilbert.” 

“You talk of your petty savings as if they 
were thousands,’ roughly, and he counted 
over the silver she had brought discontentedly. 
* Fifteen-and-sixpence all told,” he said, with 
anoath. “What is a fellow to do with 
that?” 

. “T’m sure I don’t know,” in a hard voice, 

and Idon’t care. You are better clothed, 
housed, and fed, than you have ben for five 
— it you had received them things whilst 


“Hold your tongue,” the man almost 
shouted, whilst Zeal segneied him with scorn- 
fal eyes, 
th What have you done with all the money 
a brought you? How have you spent it 
: “In cards, and dice, and wine, my lass, and 
pret add billiards, but as it used to be, my 
- 18 still against me. I have hovered about 
bie pari until I’m sick of the beastly hole, 
t me I could see my way clear of it. For five 

undred down I’d go and never trouble you 
again,” 

“Oh!” Isolt said, passionately. “I wi 

, y: wish 
Few the modest sum you demand ! If it were 
it € the amount you should have it, 

80 I could rid my life of you for ever.”’ 


ar Thank you ; what an affectionate child it 
me, 


‘Pon my word, Isolt, your love overwhelms 


: “Te 
Tests I 


ou have nothing to offer but coarse 
ad best leave you,” contemptuously, 





‘** If you have anything to say, say it quickly ; 
it is getting late, and Gilbert will wonder 
where I am, and probably seek me.”’ 

‘Pretty innocent! must it never be trusted 
alone?’ then suddenly changing his tone, 
‘** look here, my girl, I want more money; I 
have debts of honour to pay.” 

She laughed out shrilly. ‘That is the best 
joke you have made, Redmond; pray repeat 
it.” 

Even in that dim light she saw his face grow 
ghastly with rage, and shook his clenched 
hands threateningly before her eyes. She did 
—— ; she met his evil look steadily and 
said,— 

‘““Do your worst, you cannot make me 
more unhappy than Iam, and death would be 
a blessing.” 

‘‘I can blacken your character to Denis 
Atherton, and I will, even at the expense of my 
own.” 

‘‘I know,”’ she answered quietly, ‘‘you 
would stoop to any lie; but what Mr. Ather- 
ton believes would not affect me.”’ 

The listener grew angry. and wondered in his 
heart why Isolt was so cold to him. 

“IT can even go to Brian Varcoe—you see 
ata: all the gossip of the town—I will tell 
1im—”’ 

“Oh! no—no!’” she shrieked; “ tell him 
nothing! I will do anything you ask, be any- 
thing, only keep our shame from him! 
Surely, surely you would not expose your own 
crime?’’ 

He laughed, but Denis bit his lip in impotent 
wrath. 

‘* Did she love Varcoe? If so, what then?” 

‘* My dear child, you haye shown your hand 
plainly—too plainly. You love this Varcoe— 
are fool enough to prefer a penniless land- 
surveyor to a gentleman of high birth and 
great fortune. There! a truce to nonsense. If 
you do not bring me ten pounds by to-morrow 
I will let all the town know the tie between us. 
Wherever you go forrefuge I will follow, what- 
ever friends you make I will steal from you, 
poison their minds, prove to them I am an ill- 
used man, and you—ah! you tremble and are 
afraid. Will you bfing the money, or will 
you risk exposure? Yes or no? I don’t want 
to stay on these confounded cliffs all night.” 

‘*‘T cannot bring you more than I have done. 
I have tried to spare Gilbert, hoping vainly in 
the end I should touch your heart. Oh! pardon, 
I forgot you had one only in an anatomical 
sense! I have failed, and now, Heaven 
help us—we are too feeble to stand against 
you.” 

‘‘Right, my dear! ’Pon my word you’re 
coming to your senses.” And Denis wondered 
where he had heard that voice. 

Over the cliffs sounded a merry whistle, but 
none of the trio heard it, and Jo passed on his 
way muttering to himself, ‘‘What am de 
massa doin’, stooping down dare? An’ sure 
dat is missy Isolt;’’ and he went on puzzled 
and a little troubled in his mind. 

Denis rose from his crouching position. He 
felt the interview was drawing to a close, and 
it was more politic to move to a distance. He 
heard Redmond say, ‘“‘ Then you will give me 
no more!’’ and the answer, ‘‘I cannot,” and 
said to himself; ‘‘ Ialone can help her ; she will 
be my wife yet.” 

Isolt lingered a little longer with her com- 
panion. 

‘Tell me,” she said ‘“‘ what you intend 
doing?”’ 

“T cannot dig; to beg lam ashamed,” he 
retorted, with his mocking laugh. ‘“ For the 
present I intend locating myself at number 
three, Cliff-terrace, where I am sure of a cordial 
welcome.” 

‘*Oh! spare us that,” she cried; “at least 
let us live respected by our fellow-townsmen. 
Your intemperate habits, your disregard of all 
social decency, will bring us to open shame. 
Surely I have done enough for you to win this 
favour?” 

But the man’s sinister face grew obstinate, 
and Isolt turned from him with repugnance 


t and despair. 


a# 





“I am going,” she said, in a low voice; ‘do 
not follow me.” 

‘*Haven’t the least intention of doing so; 
I’m going to_ the ‘Jolly Tars,’ a pretty place, 
my dear, at Berrydown.”’ 

Without a word she left him, his mocking 
good-bye sounding in her ears. It was nearly 
dark and she went quickly, being afraid. A 
little way on she met Denis. 

“You are out late ?” he said, “‘ may I take you 
home?’ And she was glad of his escort, being 
nervous. 

‘* Have you been to Berrydown, Miss Isolt ?” 
he questioned. And she answered, blushing at 
the lie,— 

“Yes. I walked further than I intended. I 
wished to be home before it was dark, as Gilbert 
will be anxious about me.”’ 

He wanted to try the effect of an experiment 
upon her, so he asked suddenly,— 

‘Did you see a strange man in the village? ”’ 
In the darkness he could not see her awful 
pallor, and her voice was steady as she 
answered,— 

‘No; and even had I done so, how should I 
tell him from a native ?”’ 

Full of admiration of her courage, and yet 
bent on confounding her if possible, he went 
on,— 

‘Partly because he wears broadcloth, and 
partly from his freedom from dialectic speech. 
He is a roysterer, a gambler, and a drunkard, 
and yet, inconceivable as it may appear, it is 
said a young and pretty girl meets him fre- 
quently upon the cliffs.” 

Just the ‘faintest tremor ran through her 
tones as she said,— 

‘** Poor, unhappy girl! she is to be pitied.” 

‘‘She ought to be warned that the meetings 
are known, and told of the man’s unworthy 
character.” 

‘* Probably she knows it already. I suppose 
the conclusion you and all others draw 
is that this stranger is her lover, Mr. 
Atherton ?”’ 

“Ts or was for some motive of his own. 
Such a wretch would not understand the 
meaning of love; such a man would be quite 
outside the pale of human feeling, dead to all 
honourable instincts.” ; 

‘You are right,” she said with sudden 
assion, ‘‘ his death would be a mercy to all his 
riends.” 

“Tf she loved him once she, does not now,” 
Denis thought triumphantly, and then spoke 
of indifferent things. At last they reached her 
home, and at the little gate she paused, 
and giving him her hand, said quietly,— 

‘‘T will not ask you in to-night, for I am 
very tired and quite incapable of entertaining 
you; many thanks for your escort—good- 
night.” 

He held the little hand closely. 

‘‘ May I come to-morrow ? Since I have been 
forbidden the house life has been very miser- 
able to me. Only say yes, Isolt, and I 
will do my best not to offend you again.” 

Just a moment she hesitated, then quietly, — 

‘** Come if you choose, but pay your visits in 
the evening, because my days are very busy, 
and Gilbert will be glad of a companion. 
I am sometimes a very poor one.” 

His next speech seemed irrelevant. 

“ Youare not looking well, Isolt ?’’ with un- 
veiled tenderness. 

‘** Oh, I am very well, but I have walked too 
far ;’’ then she went in, determiningjthat come 
what would, she would meet:-Redmond no more ; 
at least she owed it to herself to keep her name 
from scandal. 

On Sunday she was so very far from well 
that she did not go out, aud Gilbert attended 
evening service alone. As soon as it was ended 
he hurried home, feeling a little anxious about 
Isolt ; he took a short cut, and very quickly 
reached Cliff-terrace. His hand was on the 
gate, and he was about to enter, when some- 
body struck him sharply upon the shoulder, 
and a voice he knew too well cried,— 

‘What! too proud to speak to an old 
friend?”’ , 
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Sick and faint he turned to soe the speaker, 
and cried out sharply,— 

“ You! you! ‘but I knew you would come at 
last. Oh Heaven! what do you want of 
me?” 

“That's a pretty welcome,” laughing 
harshly ; ‘in the parable the prodigal -was 
received with open arms.” 

‘He was'penitent," sharply. ‘ Now tell me 
what you want, and let me rid myself of you, 
now and for ever.” 

‘What I want is a home, and I mean‘to 
have it-with you; whilst you’re away I shall 
be a pleasant companion for our dear Ieolt. 
If you refuse what Iask you shall be sorry 
for at. I will send anonymous letters about 
the place, which will cause the pious people of 
Westerton to avoid you as if you had the 


plague, whilst I, froma distant place, shall hug 
myself in my security.” 
Would you be so base as to blazon your 
— tell the miserable story of your wasted 
ife?”’ 
“What matters ? None will know me, whilst 
I shall have ruined you. Revenge is sweet, my 
boy ” 


*“ Oh Heaven!” the other cried, ‘“‘ how can 
I take you to Isolt—how let you breathe the 
same air with her? Poor child, poor child, 
poor, nuhappy girl ! Seehere, Redm ond, I will 
starve myself to supply your wants; I will 
work might and day, if only you will promise 
to leave Westerton.and never return or molest 
us any more. You have broken your word 
often, but I will believe you now. I will give 
you one jJast chance to your cha- 
racter—I will endeavour to get you some 
employment.” 

“Qh, thamk you!’ scornfully. ‘‘I wamtno 
employment; when I am in luck cards 
furnish me withta good income. Just at 
present Z am unfortunate; now let us go 
in ” 


Gilbert’s lips quivered a moment ; he was 
not a strong man, but he urged,— 

“Let her remain in ignorance she has 
suffered .enough already. You broke our 
father’s heart—be merciful to her.”’ 

“Itseems to me we are playingat cross- 
purposes. Isolt knows I am in the neighbour- 
hood; she has met me night after night, 
brought me money, clothed me—how else 
could I present the appearance I do? She 
wished to keep us apart, but my affection has 
overcome my prudence, and here I am.”’ 

“Come in,” and Gilbert groaned as he led 
the way imto the house lt had made so 
dainty that it was the envy of all the neigh- 
bours. The gel. lying upon the couch, heard 
footsteps in hall, one struck terror to 
her heart. She knew it well, and knew, too, 
that it brought no joy to any place it entered, 
that sorrow and shame were always its 
attendants. She rose and moved towards the 
table, steadying herself as best she could; 
then the door opened and Gilbert entered, 
followed by a dark and sinister-looking man. 

‘“* My dear!” the former began, and, moan- 
ing, Isolt crept to him, laid her head on his 
breast, and said,— 

“Tt has comeat last, Gilbert. I tried to 
spare you; but he is strong—I so weak—I with- 
out craft, he so learned in all. cunning——” 

The man interrupted,— 

“You are very complimentary, my dear; 
if you were wise you would conciliate me.” 

** And why?” cried Isolt, flashing upon him 
suddenly ; “what have you done that we 
should be glad to see or welcome you again? 
You broke my father's heart by your brutality 
and crime; you dragged us lower and lower 
by your extravagance and sin; you crushed 

‘s apirit, ruined his life, blighted his 
hopes; you changed me from a happy girl to 
a miserable, timid woman—you have taken 
all hope, all honour, all Jove and joy from 
us—are you content?’’ 

“Silenee!” he shouted; “if you were nota 
coat yen would know better than to anger 

e. 

a Be sitent 1 Yes, I will, when I have spoken 

what is in my heart (still she clung to Gilbert). 


Soon or late you will meet your punishment, 
and of all you have known there will be none 
to pity you—there is scarcely a creature who 
believed in you that you have not deceived 
and wronged. Oh! Heaven, that we must 
endure your presence daily—that J should pray 
to have you removed from us—should rejoice 
in your death! No,’ as he stepped forward, 
“don't threaten us, don’t attempt any vio- 
lence, or I will expose you publicly, although 
your shame should become ours.” 

He laughed uncomfortably, whilst his rest- 
less, light eyes wandered round the room, 
taking in every detail of furniture and orna- 
ments. Then he said,— 

“ Now look here, Isolt, you’ve had your say, 
let me have mine. Five years I’ve suffered 
hardships you can’t understand, and all the 
while you have lived in luxury; it’s my turn 
now, and you had best treat me with tolerable 
courtesy; whatever our private life may be 
we won't quarrel in public. Now I'll take 
supper, I’m frightfully hungry.” 

Isolt returned to the couch, but though Gil- 
bert took his place at the-table he ate nothing, 
and there was a wretched silence. But at 
last he spoke,— 

““T will not have Isolt insulted or bullied, 
and remember I hold a responsible position ; 
do not endanger it by any vice or madness of 
yours ; the first time you transgress you leave 
this house.” 

Late that night the visitor stumbled up- 
stairs to the pretty room prepared hastily for 
him. Then brother and sister, as moved by 
@ common impulse, moved nearer to each 
other, and Gilbert drew the pretty, dark head 
upon ‘his bosom,— 

‘*My girl, my poor girl!” 

“Don’t grieve for me,” she said, gently ; 
‘your lot is worse than mine,” and clung 
about him, sobbing bitterly, yet trying for 
his sake to be calm. The storm that had 
threatened them so long had broken upon 
them at last. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








FACETIA. 


“ Waar are pauses?” asked the teacher of 
the first elass. ‘‘ Things that growon eats,” 
piped the small boy at the foot. 


“Wen were the pyramids of Egypt dis- 
covered’? ’ asked theteacher. ‘In the Middle 
Ages,” replied the scholar at the foot of the 
class. ‘ t do you mean by the Middle 
Ages?” further questioned the pedagogue. 
“Why, the pyramidal ages.” 


‘“ A SGEENTIFIC MaN says that the way to sleep 
is to think of nothing,” read Mrs. Smith in a 
newspaper. “If that be true, I should say 
that you would sleep all the time, my dear,” 
said her husband. ‘No doubt, Mr. Smith, for 
I think a great deal of you.” 


ADSURDITINS OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Not to go to bed when you are sleepy be- 
canse it is-srot 4 certain hour. 

To standin water up to your knees fishing 
for trout when yon can buy them in a clean, 
~ market. 

People of exquisite sensibility, who cannot 
bear to see an animal put to death, showing 
the utmost attention to the variety and abun- 
dance of their tables, 

The heir of an avaricious uncle paying him 
the compliment of the deepest mourning. 

The lovely widow of a cross old man wear- 
ing weeds ; and the survivor of a rich old shrew 
being particular in the choice and display of 
his weepers. 

To buy a horse from a near relation, and 
believe every word he says in praise of the 
animal he is desirous to dispose of. 

To call a man hospitable who indulges his 
vanity by displaying his service of plate to 
his rich neighbours frequently, but was never 





known to give a dinner to any one really in 
want of it. 





A naTurauist says that the sponge of 
commerce has a nervous system and secrete; 
gall. The social sponge has also considerabjs 
nerve, and his gall is immense. 

Nearty one-half of the sailing ships of the 
world bear the namesofwomen. Sailing shi 
are charming sights in fair weather, but Utterly 
unmanageable in a storm. Z 

WE agree with a recent writer that “ it’s all 
nonsense to say that eating pies is unhealthy,” 
It is trying to digest them that raises the 
mischief with one’s health. 


Tur acquaintance of the female mind with 
the mysteries of commerce and finance is ex. 
tensive and paralyzing. ‘‘ Why,” said a well. 
to-do young woman, who had just received 4 
draper’s bill, ‘why do they keep on sending 
me this? Iknow well enough I got the things 
last summer, so what’s the use of reminding 
me of it?” 


Youne men, make friends of the girls. It ig 
related that the day before a recent bank 
failure two young ladies, relatives of the bank 
officials, went to the young men in whose 
hearts they had planted the sweet bulbs of 
affection, and advised them to draw out their 
deposits. The young men heeded the warning 
to their profit. 

Ara Dublin Mansion House dinner one of 
the livery servants went up to a gentleman 
who was carving a joint of beef, and said, “ I’} 
trouble ye, if ye plase, for a slice for me 
master.” ‘Certainly. How does your master 
like it?” ‘* Bedad!’’ cried the varlet ; “how 
can I tell ye how he loikes it until he has 
tasted a bit ?” 

ProresstonaAL Repartere.—A lawyer anda 
physician were passing a cemetery. “I 
pose, doctor,” remarked the lawyer, jocosely, 
‘‘that many of your cases are lying there.” 
‘* Undoubtedly,” the doctor replied, ‘ And,” 
pointing to a gaol in the distance, “I : 
that many of your cases are lying there.”’ 

Youna Man: “‘ Have I your consent, sir, to 
pay my addresses to your daughter?” ‘@la 
Man, “‘ Which daughter ? I have four.” Yi 
Man, ‘‘ Well-er-the youngest I would tike to 
try first, sir; but, in case she should refuse 
me, would-you-er-be willing that I should con- 
tinue on up?” 

“ Wauar’s that man doing there, waving that 
little stick ?” said a countryman, who was ab 
the theatre for the first time. ‘‘ That is the 
leader of the orchestra,” replied his city 
cousin. ‘‘ The leader! Oh, yes. Asa musician 
I suppose, he beats all the others.” ‘No, he 
beats time.” 

‘‘ Don’t you know it is very wrong to smoke, 
my boy ?”’ said an old lady to a younster whe 
persisted in puffing a cheap cigar. “Oh!T 
smoke for my health,’’ answered the boy, 
saucily. ‘But you never heard of a cure by 
smoking,” she continued, presently. ‘Ob! 
yes I have,”’ persisted the boy, blowing a big 
cloud; ‘that’s the way they cure pigs.” 
‘Smoke on, then,” quickly replied the old 
lady ; ‘‘ there’s some hope for you yet.” 


“Waar did the sparrow do yesterday?” 
asks a poetess. Well, dear, we think he fol- 
lowed out his usual scheme, which is to—gé 
up at 4 A.at., hop around in the gutters, qn , 
with his neighbours, dig bait, not for fishing, 
but for amusement ; take a bath in the pudile, 
quarrel the rest of the day, and retire at about 
6v.. If you have amy more curiosity es 
what he did you will have to apply somewhere 
else, as this is all the information we can giv 
you.” 

“Isn’r it a grand sight?” exclaimed a 
enthusiastic member of the Press Rifle Club 
as the boys were peppering away at thelf 
beautiful painted target. “Very prety, 
assented a stranger. “It reminds me of& 
Girton College commencement I once # 
tended,” “‘ Strange,’’ muttered the jo 
suspiciously ; “‘ why does our shoot remind yot 
of a Girton commencement?” ‘It is such® 
beautiful collection of misses,” replied the 
stranger, dodging into a back street. 
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SOCIETY. 
raxp Dvuxr or Hrssr, with some 
mS of his family, are shortly expected 
one visit to Her Majesty. His Royal High- 
ness will be ene of the guests at the marriage 
of the Princess Beatrice, which takes place 
during the season at Osborne. 

Tyx xeturn of Lord Arthur Somerset to 
Badminton from the Soudan a few days ago, 
after having been severely wounded at Abu 
Klea, was mde an occasion of great rejoicing. 

Lerd Arthur desired that no public 
welcome should be accorded him, as he was 
of opinion that the Soudan campaign was not 
a matter in connection with which there 
should be any rejoicings, still the villagers at 
Badminton and the tenantry of the district 
were determined to show his lordship in what 
universalzespocthe was held ; so they decided 
to hold a willage /éte, consisting of a series of 


athletic and a display of fireworks ; 
and the of Beaufort kindly consented 
that these should be held in the porch 


immediately in front of Badminton House. 
About 200 of the villagers were assembled at 
Acton Turville, where the Badminton and 
i troops of the Royal Gloucester- 
shire Hussars were drawn up to form a guard 
of honorr, and surrounded the carriage, in 
which eat the hero of the day, the Duchess of 
Beaufort, the Marchioness of Waterford, and 
Lord rem Amidst the pealing of bells, 
ving © ndkerchiefs, and loud cheering 
Lord Arthor thanked the assemblage for the 
hearty welcome they had accorded him. 

Prawce Hexry or Barrensrec is to be hono- 
rary colonel of the Isle of Wight Volunteers. 
His acceptance of this position was lately 
communicated to the detachment by Major 
Forrest, who said he hoped the battalion 
would turn out smart and well, to act as 
guard of honour at the forthcoming wedding. 

Tae Ducness or ALBANy, accompanied by 
her two children, after paying a short visit to 
Her j at Windsor, embarked on Mon- 
day at Port Victoria on board the Royal yacht 
6 » for Flushing, whence she proceeded 
by train to visit her parents at Arolsen. 

Tue Princess Lovisz has promised to open 
a bazaar (the date af which is not yet fixed) 
inaidef the Princess Louise Home at Wan- 
stead, the object of which is to resoue and 
educate young girls whose forlorn position 
exposes them to cruel temptations. 

Tuk marriage of Effie Josephine, second 
daughter of the celebrated sculptor, Mr. J. E. 
Boehm, with Mr. Conrad Herapath, of West- 
wood, East Kent, took place on the 29th ult. 

he bride's dress was of rich white silk, 
trimmed with orange blossoms. ‘The seven 
bridesmaids were attired in cream French 
canvas, trimmed with flounces of coffee lace, 
with green velvet collars and cuffs ; their high 
French hats were turned up with the same 
coloured velvet, and trimmed with white silk 
and silver wings. Each wore a gold breoch, 
on which wasa pearl horsehoe, presented by 
the bridegroom. 

A very fashionable wedding was that of 
Penelope Louisa, second daughter of Mr. J. 
Phipps Townshend, whose marriage with Mr. 

try Eyres, Her Britannic Majesty’s vice- 
consul at Van, Armenia, was solemnised on 
the 28th ult. ‘The bridal dress was of white 
wie and lace, the train of which was borne 

ie nephew of the bridegroom in a costume 
of the 17th century. The five bridesmaids’ 
esses were composed of cream-coloured 
ant e silk, with gold and green embroidery, 
road felt hats with plumes to correspond, 
je bridegroom's gift to these young ladies 
pe brooch with the monograms of the con- 
tacting parties, 


nlati JBLIN paper states that itis in contem- 
oe . to purchase Ardbraccan Palace, Navan, 
The Tish residence for Prince Albert Victor. 

iS capitally situated for hunting 
fishing, and has extensive stables 


end salmon 
and kennels 


STATISTICS. 


Tux completion of the Mackay-Benneti cable 
makes the total length of submarine cable, 
according to the Electrician, about 68,000 miles. 
Each cable.contains an.average.of forty strands 
of wire, so¢that al r there are over two 
and a-half million miles of wire used.in their 
construction, or ten times the distance from 
the earth to the moon. 

Tue number of non-working holidays in 
France, includiag Sundays, amounts to. 100 
whole daysineach year. In Greece they have 
100 days; in England thereare 64 ; in Russia, 
66; in Brussels, 65. In the United States it 
varies in different States; but few, if any, 
have more than seven or eight legal holidays 
In the year in addition to the Sundays. 

Moxuammepans.—It is estimated that there 
are 200,000,000 Mohammedans in the world, 
of whom 6,000,000 are in south-eastern Europe 
and 20,000,000 in Asiatic Turkey, 7,500,000 in 
Persia, 25,000,000 in Arabia and Central Asia, 
and 60,000,000 in Hindostan. Considerably 
more than half of them are in Asia, and the 
remainder in Africa, except the 6,000,000 in 
European Turkey. It is also stated that 
Islam is rapidly eonverting the followers of 
Brahminism. 





GEMS. 


Ir the keynote of all our conduct to others 
had its spring in @ fine self-reverence, there 
would be no discourtesies. 

Tuenz is in all of us an impediment to per- 
fect happiness; mamely, weariness of the 
things which we possess amd a desixe for the 
things that we have not. 

For every life there is a summit. Happy 
are they who gain it, and.sad the lot of those 
who faint and fall in the struggle. Short or 
long to the top, it can only be scaled by per- 
sistent climbing. There must be ambition to 
do and dare or the prize will not be secured. 

No article of furniture should be put into a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for every 
room in a dwelling should have the windows 
so arranged that some time during the day a 
flood of sunlight will force itself into the 
apartments. 

Ir is the infirmity of little minds to be taken 
with every appearance and with every- 
thing that sparkles ; but great minds have but 
little admiration, because few things appear 
new to them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mackrret Hasa.—Freshen 2 salt mackerel 
over night, and in the morning boil and re- 
move the bones, picking it into smell pieces. 
Have ready some fresh mashed potatoes ; stir 
fish and potatoes together, seasoning with 
cream, butter, salt and pepper, but not too 
moist. 

Cocoxxvr Jumnirs.—One eup of butter, two 
of sngar, two and a-half of flour, two eggs, 
one grated cocoanut; cream the butter and 
sugar together, add the flour gradually, heat 
the eggs very light, and add, lastly, the cocea- 
nut. Drop from a knife or spoon, and ‘bake 
in a quick oven. 

Puary Dark Cakr.—One and one-half cups 
of sugar, two spoonfuls ef treacle, one eup of 
butter, one half-cup of sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two eggs, two and one-half cups of 
flour, a little of all kinds of spices, currants, 
and raisins. 


Sroncz Caxe Movip.—In half a pint of 
cream soak as many apange cakes as it will 
moisten; beat them up with a ferk. Whisk 
two eggs and the yolks of six, with a teble- 
-< vanilla sugar, to a foam; stir all 
i ther. Add the smow of four egg whites, 
stirred gently in; steam it in a ‘buttered 





mould, and serve with chocolate sauce. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Kerenness ina. man is notalwaysto be taken 
as a sign of capacity, for it is generally ob- 
served most in those who are selfish and over- 
reaching ; and his keennéss generally ends in 
that kind of penetration into. other peosls's 
interests which will tend to benefit hisrewn. 


Eyzry human soul has a germ of some 
flowers within ; and they would open if they 
could only find sunshine and free aiirto expand 
it. It has often been said that not having enougit 
sunshine was what ailed the world. “Miike 
the people happy and there will not be half 
the quarrelling or a tenth part ef the wicked- 
ness there is. ; 

Natvrat Wixes.—A new distinguished cha- 
racteristic has been discovered by Dr. ex be- 
tween natural wines and those i fwd. 
the addition of water. Pure natural wines 
contain three inorganic acids, the phosphoric, : 
sulphurie and silicic acids, but no nitric acid. 
As the water used in sophisticating wimes is: 
almost exclusively taken from pump-wells 
contaminated with the impurities of the ad- 
joining soil, admixure of water may be inferred’ 
if the wine contains any nitric acid. 

Protection or THeatres.—The last iaven- 
tien for the protection of theatre audienses is 
a ‘‘penetrable safety wail,” which has just 
been patented by an engineer at Kottsbus, 
Germany. The plan is to make the interior 
walls, in all parts of the theatre, of ier 
mache, made after a certain method. Such 2 
wali will have the appearance of massive 
stone; but by pressure upon certain parts, 
where the words are to.be painted in luminous. 
lebters—“ To-be broken open in case of fire”’ 
—apcess to the exterior corridors is to be ob- 
tained, whence escape to the outer air can be 
made. 


To overcome evil with good is the most 
glorious of all virtues ; it is the most beneficial 
also, because this amiable conduct alone can 
put an end to an eternal succession of injuries 
and retaliations—for every retaliation becomes 
a new injury, and requires another act of 
revenge for satisfaction. Would we but 
observe this salutary precept—to love our 
enemies and to do good to those who despite- 
fully use us—this obstinate benevolence would 
at last conquer the most inveterate hearts, 
and we shou!d have no enemies to forgive. 

Tue Larris Tarnes or Lirz.—lt is often 
easier to make great sacrifices than little anes, 
to right some great wrong than to prevent 
multitude of small ones. It is easier to do 
battle for a grand idea than to give up a 
prejutlice, to establish a man’s right to 
citizenship than to xegpect in silence his right 
to dress as he pleases. Yet it is the litile 
things of life that contzibute most largely to 
its fret and worry, or to its peace and glad- 
ness ; and he who possesses the true spirit of 
conciliation knows that no right is too smalt 
to be pepecto’, no kindness teo trifling to ‘he 
rendered, no part of life too imsignifieant to 
command consideration. 

A Nutsaxce.—A woman who has no home 
duties, cr who does not attend to such duties, 
is a pest to her acquaintances. may take 
her a long time to make her fast-toilet, 
but her outside garments go on like magic 
when she has once decided to make a morning 
or afternoon call. She will not work, and she 
will not let her neighbours work. Her ac- 
guaintances ave kept in a state of chronic dis- 
comfort in the expectation of a visit, and a 
door-bell in ‘her vicinity cannot ring without 
striking terror to the heart of the lady of the 
house. call from this idle person means 
simply loss of time without the slightest com- 
pensation. The work in the kitchen or the 
nursery must be abandoned ; and this means, 
with practical, conscientious h: not 
only a giving up of the work for the time, but 
some time yet to come. The wark planned 
for that day and omitted for that day means 
overwork at another time, confusion, and 
anxiety. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Woop.tanp Datsy.—The hair is flaxen. 

N. N.—There is not a word of truth in the assertion. 
R. H.—The nobleman named is single still. 

EK. L on it will be by far the 


Pansy Biossoms.—Your best plan is to fr fown 
your mistake to your friend when next you ie 

A. C. B.—Consult a solicitor, who, with all the facts 
before him, will be able to advise. : 

Lavra B.—There is no law against’it, but you had 
better not proceed in the course named. 

C. L. C.—Canrobert was the name of a French general 
in the Crim War. 

J. C..B—The legacy duty will have to be paid 
whether the article has been cold or not. pe 


A. M. M.—Let bygones be bygones, and you will have 
a much easier time of it. 


G. G. B.—Take counsel of your mother, who will be 
your best friend and guide, 


R. R, Sration.—The 29ch April, 1827, was, we believe, 
the date required, 

Constant Reaper.—Please in future use some more 
distinctive signature. You must consult a respectable 
surgeon. 


E. A. L.—A letter addressed simply Mr. R., Sunerin- 
tendent of the L—— Industrial Schools, would doubt- 
less find him. 

H. M.—We are not aware of any licence being neces- 
cary, but write to the cotiservators of the River Lea, 


Muswtz 8.—Vaccination is carried out so strictly in 
the Prussian army that not a soldier has died of small- 
pox since 1875. 

D. W. 8.—The right one has not come oieng ze. Do 
not marry until you can give your heart with your 


Cc. C. Rye oe peroxide might do it; that is 

probably the best bleaching agent that we have for any 

-_ use, but sunlight is the agent principally tged 
eretofore. 


L. V. T.—The ter’s, mason’s, shoemaker’s, 

plumber’s, tailor’s, an dey trades are the best. If 

are and b , learn the carpenter’s trade, 
itis the best in the pomne od referred to. 

C. C. H.—The only remedy is care and thoughtfulness 

society. Think before you speak. good 
books * The novels of Thackeray and George 
Eliot will teach you a great deal, 

James M. T.—The best and cheapest ‘promoter of the 
growth of the hair we know is a mixture of tincture of 
cantharides and sweet oil with a little rosemary. Any 
chemist will give you the right proportions. 
bc Ww. LET waned to Lape aga a leg ay 

marry, and then your suit w young lady. 
It is tooliah an to go a-courting before you are 

marry. 


M. C.—Prepared chalk, powdered charcoal, and orris 
root make a very dentifrice. Use it about twice 
a week. Any will preyare it for you at a 
small cost. 


M. T. V.—Dry is a very good insulator of elec- 
tricity. If wet, it o rse becomes nearly as good a 
conductor as the fluid with which it is wet. Kept dry 
it is about as good as gutta percha. 


D. J.—In asking an ex tion of your friend's ill- 
humour you did as much as was necessary. Still, if 
you are anxious to make it up with him, you can if you 
choose give him a cordial greeting whenever you meet 


.—An engagement should not be kept secret. 
ents should be informed of it as soon as it is 
The gentleman should see the young lady's 
and ask their consent at once. Tell your parents 


—Ask the Jady to marry you. This is the 
sincerity. If she consents, go at once to 
having their approval marry as soon as 
arranged. This course will solve {all 


M. C. C.—Cruel and inhuman treatment by the hus- 
his wife will enable her to obtain a decree of 
from and the court will at the 


bands 


faa aa | 

_ meres } and perfect participle is laid, and its present participle 
we | is laying. These words can only be used in a 

A. H. B.—According to historical authorities, collec- | 

poe wild Ther wese wally mn the earliest ages of | 


ground for a separation. 


wilisation. They were us made by the kings and 
Sa coe eee exbibited in games and 
contests.. The. Roman conquerors and 


€mperors excelled all: ethers in the vastness of their | 
collections of wild beasts, and the numbers that they , 


in the arena. In x. ny aye 
were seventeen , over five 
Teanand tour bundred and oe —_ 
us gave twent da 
his reign, in which it is said that three (aounend on 


Pom 
hun 





ote 
' lain for its perfect participle, and lying for 
. facts in yo 


five hundred wild beasts were slain. In the year 8) 
of the Christian era, the Emperor Titus gave a festival 
lasting one hundred days, and on one of the days no 
less than five thousand wild beasts were exbibited. The 
whole number of animals, wild and tame, killed during 
the festival, hed nine th d. In those far-off 
times, wild beasts were much more plentiful than they 
are now, as they have been constantly diminishing for 
two d years. Hence, it was easter then to get 
large collections of them together than it is now. 


CantsTER §8.—The solder you refer to as being applied 
so easily is eg what is called bismuth solder, and 
is made of > parte of tin and one part each of lead 
A bismuth, by weight. It makes a very easy flowing 
solder. 

Ses1va.—The rain liberates the odours of plants by 
moistening their surface and opening their pores, the 
evaporation of the moisture carrying the odours with 
it. We know of no way to collect odours except by 
distillation from their natural sources. 


C. J. B.—To remove freckles from the face without 
injury take sulpho-carbolate of zinc, 2 parts; distilled 
glycerine, 25 ; rose water, 25 parts; and 
scented alcohol, 5 ; to be applied twice daily for 
from half-an-hour to an hour, and then washed off with 
cold water. 





IN THE SPRING TIME, 


In pearl and gold and almondine 
som the east is drawn, 
ve 


Her windows kindling far, 
And Morning, blushing like a rose, 
Set all her doors ajar. 


i wauhig Caner tee 

wi wi runs; 

The impulse of the hills and woods 
Toward the vernal suns ; 

A balmy zest warms the dark breast 
Of Earth, by flood and steep, 

And Nature, thrilled with sweet unrest, 

softly in her sleep. 


Far off a joyous echo calls 
From hol'ow glades and fells ; 
A sudden clash of waterfalls 
Rings out like Ly ay x 
Ar answ oats y 
The. 7 gta wind is : nigh 
e is comin, 
By pathways Tague and blind. 


She gropes in tangled ways, the frost 
Had thlotted from the wold, 

And lo !—the — all darkly crossed, 
B e ‘odil’s gold ; 

And still with wayward wandering, 
By hills and lowlands bare, 

The loitering footsteps of the Spring 
Shine faintly here and there. 


Among the withered reeds and ferns 
The mallows dimly show ; 

The starwor’s feeble ta 
In nooks and hollows low ; 

Oh, love, the world is bleak and chill, 
The skies are dark and drear, — 

But blow the rude winds as they will 
The Spring tide now here. 


r burns 


The lily lifts her silvery lamp 
To on her way ; 

The crocus flings her casement damp 
Wide open to the day ; 

Sweetheart, the Winter fleeth fast, 
The hills to gor: 

And green May-tide come at last, 
Howe’er the winds may blow. yee 


Katuiz.—Some electric bodies can be charged by 
stroking with a cat’s skin or piece of silk, so thatin a 
ere they will retain their ch 

It not been-determined when 
named will be commenced; probably as soon as the 
capital to build it is assured, and the act obtained for it. 


Carrie H.—We think that*you should withdraw and 
not stand in the way of a suftor better prepared to marry. 
It is doing the young lady a great in . You are too 
pus’ . Leave the young lady her freedom. 

f she is single when you come of age and possess a 
me, you can then press your suit. 

L. D. F.—In order to use the words correctly to 
which you refer'you must learn the f concerni 
them. The verb /ay is a transitive verb. Its past tense 


for some 


dry atmos 
time. reilway 


sitive 
sense—that is, when their “action terminates upon an 
wamars say. The verb lie, used to 

transitive ; has lay for its tense, 

present 
ple. You should fix these ur memory, 

or writing about laying some object 

down, or laying it upon some other object, or in the 
sense of handling it and acting upon it, then you should 
use the appropriate mood and tense of the transitive 
verb lay, as, “I laid the knife w the table ;” “‘He 
was laying his overcoat across a , as I came in, and 
I told him not to lay it there, but to /ay it on the 





table.” In speaking of repveing, or of anything » a 


state of repose, ycu should use the appropriate Parts of - 


the intransitive verb lic, as, “‘I lay upom the grag.» 
‘*He was lying on the sofa, where he had - iain for’ 
sever -l hours.” These two verbs are contrasted in the 
following sentences; ‘‘ He told me to lay down the 
pistol, and I laid itdown.” “He told me to lie down, 
and I laydown.” “A s.ilor was laying some boards 
upon the deck of a vessel that was lying at anchor.” 


‘* a child lay down upon a # fa, and its mother [gig a2 


blanket over it.” By fixing these distinctions 


in your memory, you will avoid the common errors gf 
saying, ‘‘I laid down and went to sleep ;” “ The Dost 4 


was laying at the wharf,” etc. 


F. F.—We do not know the state in which you are 
living, and therefore cannot say whether you can get g 
divorce for dese. tion. Youhad better consult a respect. 
able lawyer. That is the only safe course. Do ng 
accept the widower’s attentions until you are free ty 
marry him, 


Letriz F.—Your suspicion may be unfounded. p) 
not allow your imagination to make a mountain out of 
a mole-hill. Make your husband so happy and cop. 
tented at home that he will not want any company 
unshared by his family. A wife seldom gains very 
much by harshness and recrimination. Endeavour 
be nice and agreeable and a good housekeeper. 


R. V. W.—You have made a mess of your coi 
It is very foolish to propose by letter when a pe 
interview is fm Such proposals are usually mak 
by timid and bashful men and are generally deci 
Young ladies admire courage and ente a : 
You had better retire until you have 
age and experi 


ed more cour 


N. N. W.—Have you made yourself acceptable by 
taking her to places of amusement, ty giving her 
presents of flowers and sweets, and o Ing very care 
ful of your personal appearance, habits, and manners! 
These things go very far with the fair sex. Learn he 
tastes ond gratif: 
able, and you 

A. J. J.—Ask your uncle’s advice and ists 
Young Jadies make a very great mistake in not a’ 
themselves of the assistance of treir its or g 
ians in = eo Do = ote to refe 
young gentleman to your uncle. m satisfy your 
uncle of his ability and utation, If he is worth 
having he will not fail to do this. 


K. L. C.—The gentleman should offer his arm to ¢ 
lady. It is not proper for a gentleman to take a | 
arm. When invited to 
week to first elapse before availing yourself of the 
privilege. It is not customary for a gentleman to make 
— to a new acquaintance, You write very well 
‘or book-keeping. 

Diu-Dot —1, Take no notice of bim at all ; he will 
soon get tired of silent contempt. 2. Fair 
re er own eyes, and turn her head the other 
4. Not if she understood her business. 5. All d 


upon the amount of hard work she has to do, as well 


the natural formation of the hand, but sixes would bs 
the average size. 


L. P. W.—The best treatment for ink and rust stains 
consists in the application of two of 
cream of tartar, one part of finely powered o: acid. 
Shake up the ingredients well ther and a) the 
powder with a dry rag to the dampened stain. 
has disappeared the part should be very well 


8. C. B.—After procuring a divorce for good and 
sufficient cause a woman on be ed contract another 
e, when the decree has been made absolute for the 

lod. Her divorced husband has no rights 


which she is bound to respect. As to your seconi qua” 


P 

tion a lawyer would have to be consulted, and all the 
cireumstances of the case considered before any reply 
could be made. 


T. H. H.—The dominical letter denotes the Sabbath, 
or dies Domini, the Lord’s day. The first seven letters 
of the alphabet are used for this —- the same 
letter standing for Sunday during a whole year, and 
after twenty-eight years the same letters returning in 
the same order. The golden number is a number she 
ing the year of the lunar or Metonic cycle. It 
reckoned from one to nineteen, and is so called f 
having fermerly been written in the calendar in galt 
Full information in regard to the methods of di 
— these letters can be found in the Church p 


— 
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ence, He 


Be enterprising and sgree- 


call, permit an interval of 


writing. 3. 
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"DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 
DR. J. COLL 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted hy the Profession to he tie most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the hest remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal disenves—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE, 
acts like a charm in Diarrhaa, and is the only anecific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
offectually cute short all attacks of RPILRPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in NEDRALGIA. RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutiunl Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Deak Srr,— We embrace this oprortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputa ion this justly esteemed medicine, ' 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has exrned tor itself, not ouly in Hindostan, but ail over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its fiiding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Colus Browne's Ublorodyne in Diarrhax and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under Our personal observation during many years. In Choleraie Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power, We have never used any other form of this med:cine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and tne public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir. faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, Hig K.ccellency the Viceroy's Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotuts Browne was u-doubtedly the Inventor of CaLoropyng, that the whole s ory of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.°. 
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JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


ACT SOTA IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
Lyfe ras NN AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


ae JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vexetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in«uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness. 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aid will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, Is. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (!. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 











KNIGHT’S PATENT |BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, RUBBER GLI | wd rng a CURED. 


nd unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, are strongly recom- Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
rms, and Hands, can be instantly re- Wear no Garter, mended by all the| Crd, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
oved by osing Mra. JAMES'’S HERBAL ‘c They are most STOCKING Medical Pro-| sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 


INTM Ni, made entirely from herbs, sy aa i fession;| of every kind. Preseribed by Physicians ani 
ti a et. 








th . ° * . : 
od warranted harmless. It possesses a by T. W. NUNN. x. Manes, Oculists of the highest standing. Testiwonials 
ost delightful fragrance, and the lovely “The Garter Middlesex Hoapital ; Dr. B. of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
earness it imparts to the skin astonishes | acts #s a liga- Barnett, Brighton, Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d, 28, 9d., and 


: : te ag 4s, 6d. By post, 14, 84, or 56 Stamps, fro 

ery one. Of most Chemists, or a box ture, and dimi Yy post, ’ ’ ps, from 

il’ be sent (with teatimonials and direc- a re ae SUSPENDERS. Masta, MATHER & Ce. 21. Stee ee 
pply.” —Lancet. 

ons for use) post-free and tree from ob- 2, ; 

rvation, to anv address on receipt of Ber tates, Ce. 208 Segre. 


B stamps, to Mrs, L. J. JAMES, 226 Cannot tear the Stockings, 


| 
al : Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 
edonian Road, London, N. 71, FLEET 8TREET, LONDON. 


| A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


lt R VV A NS FRI EN () Easy Terms of Payment. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
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ARMEDY FOR & PILLS 508. SEWING MACHINES. 






Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments iv luded.-- Haud or 
Foot—Latest Parented im- 
provements — Loose Wheel— 
Laryer Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- | 


, making and Manufacturing 29: 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. pene —— never 


A 
TO SINGERS & PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


ane Pimples, 


Piles 
Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 
“hilblains, tcalds, . 

ts, Skin D'seases, 

Eruptions Vaccination Eruptions 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, | 
Seagrene, even if of 20 Years’ 

ed Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 


BEAOH & BARNICOTT, 


~ 


























Price \a VAd., 22. 94..42 @A and 112. per Box 











pit sold at le, 14d., 28 9d. 48 6d , 11s., and 228. each, LONDON, W. 


Lonpon Reaper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICIN 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


* ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilionsay 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headich 
; P Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (ij 
Chills, Flnshings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveng 
a Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightfal Dreams, andg 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give reliefy 
* twenty minutes. ‘TI'his is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of ¢ 
. 
 ) 
| 
: 
‘ 


Ju ee 1885, 











Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and theya 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female shoull 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECH. 
PILLS for removing any obstraction or irregularity of the system. If 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore fe 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole m 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physiall 
of the human frame. ‘These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debiliti 
is, oa ama PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicineit 
wor 

Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggistt 
—_— Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

red only and sold Wholesale a Retail by the Propriea 
BREOE AM, Chemist, St. Helens, in een at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. | 


EETHAM | 
Gl 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 





(AOMICE /peance vor Wr eur Keer OUR MOFEAND 


IN AGOOD TEMPER,AND REMEMBER, WEN THERE'S 
COLD MUTTON m FOR DINNER DONT — pe! aaeiqe 


EVERY GOOD WIFE 
SHOULD NOTE. | 


Ivcerin 
WORCESTERSHIRE ceri 


SAUCE, 


EALE PRICE. 
ASK FOR 


HOLBROOK’S. 


WHY PAY 10d. per bottle for Lea & 

Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce, when 

KN you can get the same quantity and as 

\Y good as Lea & Perrins’, at Half the 
Cost, by purchasing HOLBROOK’S. 


LONDON OFFICE: 185, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. | 





ouUCUM 


SOON RENDERS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WH 


Entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, aE, SUNBU 


And SUN. WIND. an a) ann expe 
D 
More SON ny than any other known pre wa 
who values her ComPLEX10N should ever be without 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR FOR 
THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. ' 
It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to 
the tenderest Infant. 
Bottles, 1s., 1s, 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemistsand 
Any ‘size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTEN HAL 





JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS THE BEST. 


“Ts decidedly superior.”— 


Tue La 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
DO NOT BE DEFRAU 


Sold by most respectable F 0 
Grocers. 


Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for ; 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH POR 
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of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. 
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SERIAL STORIES. 


Att Amona THE HeaTHER 
Tue Mistress or Lynwoop 


Savep py Love 


NOVELETTES. 
Taat Eccentric Miss HERNE. ... 
A Lovery Trairress 
For His Saxe ALonr 


Jostan GREENSTREET’S SPITE 
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Dissolve a Teaspoonful of BARFF BORO-GLYCERIDE , 
half a pint of water, and paint the joint once a day, ESPECIALLY iy 
5 3 PARTS WHERE CUT OR JOINTED. 


FOWLS AND : 
hemp, say M | K Cc E A Mi & to be subjected to the Pi in. 
I side and out. 
solving in either a 5 , | C 


small quantity of “3 CUTLETS, SWEETBREADS 














Barff Boro-Glyeeride KIDN 

The attention of HOTELS, should asd 
HOSPITALS, MESSES, once a day in th 
&c., is particularly requested Solution. 





to this advertisement. 


Prices :—5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. per Bottle. N im O | WE A I “| ER 
Full and explicit directions with each bottle. ' 


ASE FOR 


BARFF BORO-GLYCERIDE. 


Sole Proprietors: KREOCHYLE & CO., 9, Farringdon Road, London, “"” “itp grocers” 
THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE 


BLAI R’S GO UT Pi LLS. | If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a rae 


take a dose of 

















The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. « 4 
OY URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required I OWE | I i ’ 
S during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking wT 


any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1}d., (Trade Mark No. 39691) 3 
and 2s. 9d. per box. at bedtime. Sufferers from Epileptic Fits have been permanéiy 
cured by adopting this rule; and ~ cases of Indigestion of thi 





years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simplya 

FRAM PTON’S PILL OF HEALTH vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. 86 

4 Re : Setaes Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or 
[HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, | 15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, | these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. If 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is Proprietor, 330, Bilston WOLVERHAMPTON. Notisael 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are traly | pO PUP oO pane Rig }d., will be forwarded, post pall 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of ipt of this C 4 : t ¢ a2 eae 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous A ffections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of | TCeIpt Of this Voupon—cut out—an penn — stamps. » 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, atte 


} . . . . . . 
Sold by all Chemists at Is. lid. and 2s.9d. per Box. | poate tage yer A ie tng 0 Capps 
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WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILL 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


TONS VECETa; Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY 
qs wi? VE“ lA > the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
cx a 


ky 


p and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
t a Jum) sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
: [TRADE MARK. “3° 


@aaaarantese («ONE «OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are 
beneficial in al Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming » 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by ite balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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PURITY. TY 
PERFECTION. Ladies to <= Sen Ma Reality and Beautiful Complexion should use icin ate at Hom 
%e tt N " Jet Marki Ink. AL N’s KALODERM Argent! 
pe See oe ane So much recommended by the faculty for all siedtieet a? WALTON’S Celebrated 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goo4 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., “) 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, te 
kets, &v. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., & 
. a ~. = free for 21 Stamps. Also 

‘om e an 
appearance #0 “inpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE, 

sceptical, and vexatious to | A Solution of Gold for rm 

the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
und for beau’ the & is acknow- | When es wish to 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Calico, &c. eee PR + ann = Free} 
junburn, ness, ess on 

Without the Application of Heat. Neck, Arms, and Hands, and pa meg 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | the Skin from the ill effects of 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | sudden changes of weather, 
is invalua’ for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 





ants used for cleansing and pu en " * on 

rom tagio: each thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this will be found most 

Post tres for 18 Btaxape, ibaa : We aes tall coed me rare ote on toxmeel elicate child as | yenient. ‘Price 2s, 6d. Post free i 
: outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | Stamps. 





* an oor 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes in: msable as a mother’s —_— - NMONGEBS 
household companion. Price 2s, 6d., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. Soup By Curmtsrs axp [Ro 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


Sop BY ALL CHEmists, Stationers, &c. 
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